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AT EVE£ENING, 





BY J. 8. 


Tbe sun bas vanished behind the hill, 

The distant call of the whippoorwill 

Floats through the forest’s silent trees, 
Borne on the wings of the evening breeze ; 
And over the meadows wet with dew, 
Where daisies nod the iong day through, 
The shadows deepen and shroud in gloom 
The waving grass and the clover bloom. 


Above the mountain a stream of light 
Comes as the round moon soars in sight, 
And over the pine clad hill looks down 
On meadow, valley and steeried town, 

I hear the great stream’s moffied roar, 

As rushing along from shore to shore 

It tosses foam from the sturdy rock, 
Then plunges down with a mighty shock ! 


Under the doorstone gray and damp, 

A cricket ¢hirps; and the firefly’s lamp 

Shines where the nodding violet sleeps, 

And the woodbine over the old wali creeps, 

The stars in the sky grow largeand bright, 

The flowers sre closed by the dews of night, 

And the breath of Nature will chase away 

The dust and heat of the sultry day. 
rt 8 


Hearts or Coronets. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MARJORIE'S TRIALS,”’ 
“THE CURSE OF CAERGWYN,”’ ETC. 





CHAPTER IV. 


ELL me what you think of Lord Mount. 
oy; I am most uneasy about him.’’ 
y Barbara said to Max, standing i 
the conservatory amongst the flowers; 
with her beautiful face pale still and her 
large blue eyes, pathetic with the shadow 
- her dread, looking searchingly into 
ax's. 

How was the Doctor to answer her? How 
could he put into words the cruel probabil. 
ity which would break her heart ? 

“Lord Mountjoy has had a great shock,’’ 
he answered cautiously; ‘and at his age 

“Oh, his age,’’ she interrupted quickly, 
‘is nothing! Lord Henry Alves is ten 
years older, and he rides to hounds as wel! 
as ever, notwithstanding his accident a 
month ago.’’ 

“That is true,’’ Max Peveril answered. 

“All he wants is rest and quiet,'’ Lady 
Barbara asserted confidently, crushing the 
leaves of a sweet scented plant between her 
fingers, and never looked at Max whilst she 
spoke this time, for fear she might read 
another sentence in his reluctart eyes. 

“You will not leave us, Mr. Peveril; you 
will dine with us? It would be as well to 
see Lord Mountjoy as soon as he awakes,”’ 
she concluded, ber tone changing from one 
of confessed anxietv, of almost supplication, 
o an assumed indifference. 

“I will remain,’’ Max Peveril answered, 
bowing quietly. 

“I will send a m to your sister,’’ 
Lady Barbara added. “She will wonder 
otherwise what has detained you.”’ 

“You are very good,’’ he replied. “I 
should be glad tospeak to the messenger be- 
a — 

7 means. P ; 

hand ray give your own in 

She was gathering a bouquet between the 
fentences, breaking off the costly blossoms 
recklessly, as Max saw, and grouping them 
mechanica)ly as she went on. 

‘Send these, with my love, to Dolly,” 
she said, giving the flowers into his band 
as she passed out. ‘‘it will be a peace offer- 

f for keeping you so from her. You 
M | find to day's papers in the library, Mr. 
— and Saunders will attend to your 

ers. We dine at half-past seven. You 

Ow the way to my father’s room, if you 


flowers, warm yet from her touch, in his 
hat would she have said if she 
ve seen him—this calm self con- 


sionate) whilat he paced to 
on — Cog a edema spread 
have sent nnd tropical foliage—if she could 





=! next his heart, a single waxen bloesom, 
which he had seen her handle again and 
again, in arranging and rearranging her 
bouquet? Poor Max! 

His face was very pale as he gave his note 
for Dolly to the butler, with the flowers— 
how he grudged that any menial’s hand 
should touch them! And the man. who re- 
cognized that he could not question this gen- 
tleman as he would have questioned ‘‘Lewis’’ 
reported in the servants’ hall: 

‘Things must be very queer with my lord, 
judging from the Doctor's looks.”’ 

Nevertheless ‘‘my lord’’ came down to 
dinner as carefully ‘‘valeted,’’ as immacu- 
late in his full evening toilet as was his 
wont—but in his manner there was a ner- 
vous uncertainty, and in his face a gray 
shadow, showing that the incidents of the 
afternoon had left their mark. Max knew 
the significance of these signs, and Lady 
Barbara too surely guessed it, Max could 
not meet her eyes all through the meal be. 
cause of a look in them which went to his 
heart. Yet she responded with watchful 
promptitude to the little sallies with which 
Lord Mountjoy strove to cover his nervous- 
ness, and did the honors to their guest with 
courteous punctiliousness. 

Max would bave excused himself immedi- 
ately after dinner, but Lord Mountjov would 
not hear of his leaving; and Lady Barbara 
made him a sign—a quick half-confidential 
gesture—which compelled him to remain 
until her father had retired at an earlv 
hour. 

“IT have a question or two to ask you, Mr. 
Peveril,’’ she said, as soon as she was alone 
with him, ‘‘Will you tell me how it all 
hapnened—how we escaped ?’’ 

‘‘Lady Barbéra, let me beg of you not to 
insist upon an answer—indeed it is best to 
let the subject rest for the present.’’ 

‘No; I ought to hear’’—repressing a 
shudder. ‘It seemed so mevitable. The 
horsese——”’ 

‘‘Are the only sufferers, happily.” 

‘“My poor pretty pets! Isitso? I was so 
fond of them.’’ The tearsstood in her eyes. 
“But I ought to be thankful,’’ she said, 
‘that we are both safe. How wasit? You 
have not told me.”’ 

“I hardly know,”’ Max answered, and 
with truth. 

‘‘Were you not there? Isee. You came 
up afterwards. The pole must have broken 
—mercifullv in time. We had a narrow es 
cape indeed!” 

‘Yes, indeed! ’ Max echoed, relieved that 
she bad ao settled the matter. 

At the same moment a sharp psin in his 
right shoulder, which hinted at o different 
agent in the rescue, caused him almost to 
drop the hand which sbe held out to him. 

‘Good night,’ she said. ‘ Will you ask 
your sister to come and see me early to- 
morrow? And thanks for your kind assist- 
ance this afternoon. May I ask you to visit 
Lord Moun‘ joy in the morning?” A 

But Lord Mountjoy’s valet was waiting 
for Max in the ball. His lordship would 
like to see Mr. Peveril once more. His lord 
ship was so nervous and unstrung that it 
was ap unnecessary precaution, no doubt; but 
could Mr. Peveril make it convenient to re 
main the night at Clavering? Lord Mount- 
jov would esteem it « favor. 

‘Poor Max! The Fates were indeed against 
him. Of what avail were al] the eflorts he 
had made to save himself? An uncontroll. 
able destiny was impelling him on to the 
fatal rocks, where be knew that he must 
make terrible shipwreck, and he could do 
nothing but submit. 

He prescribed for Lord Mountjoy and, 
directing that he should be called. if any 
change took plece, he retired to the apart 
ment which had been prepared for him. His 
head was burning hie pulses were throb 
bing, and. in addition to the mental strain, 
an anguish of physical pain was fevering his 
blood and disturbing his brain. He threw 
open his window and leaned out into the 
still eweet midsummer night. The moon- 
light lay white on the lawn, and the clus- 
tered trees stood dark and motionless in the 
breezeless silence. Surely it was a scene to 
calm the most disturbed nerves. 

The young Doctor bathed his hot temples 
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carafe on hia table. Was there nothing in 
his pharmacopaia which would cure this 
madness, which would calm this wild hope. 
less fever? Alas, nothing! He must even 
endure it asa just punishment for his mad 
presumption. 

The great house sank intothe quiet night, 
and for hours Max paced the floor of his 
room, haunted by the touch of a hand, pur. 
sued by the sound of a voice, self reproach: 
ful, despairing. In the struggle with him 
selt he had forgotton what should have been 
professionally his first thought—‘he condi 
tion of his patient. He was suddenly re- 
called to his duty. The silence of the night 
was broken by the ringing of bells, the 
treed of hurried feet, the strange heart -sink- 
ing panic of a midnight alarm. 

Agitated voices summoned ‘‘the Doctor;’’ 
and Max, already on his way, was con- 
fronted on the threshold of Lord Mountjoy's 
room by a white robed figure with floating 
dishevelled hair. 

‘‘Mv tather is insensible; he is not dead,’’ 
Lady Barbara said, looking defiantly at him 
as her voice sank toa whisper on the terri 
bie word, as if she challenged him in her de- 
spair to confirm her worst dread. 

‘No; he is not dead;’’ Max answered, lay. 
ing his hand on the ecarcely beating heart 
‘Clear the room!'’—looking at the crowd of 
terrified domestics who already thronged the 
apartment. ‘‘More air and more light, and 
a steady hand here.’’ 

The professional instinct was in the as- 
cendant now The orders came sharp im 
perative, although it was Lady Barbara 
who obeyed them; the stea/ty hand never 
shrank. although it was Lady Barbara's soft 
white fingers which were in readiness in re. 
sponse to the Doctor's call. 

Through the lone Fours which tollowed, 
when he and she watched together in the 
solemn hush, and the intimate association 
of such anxious vigils, the young Ductor 
guarded himself with stern resolution, never 
once glancing over at the beautiful wistful 
face on the opposite side of the hed, nor suf 
fezing his thoughts to stray from the insen 
sible figure of the old nobleman to the pale, 
pathetic presence of his fejlow-watcher 
And yet that presence filled the room— 
nay, the whole world for him. Unhappy 
Max! 

“A telegram can be sent now,”’ he raid, 
at last looking at his watch as the sound of 
stirring lifeand the yellow light of the morn- 
ing sun found their way into the sick room 
“For whom do you wish to send? Ido 
pot know who is Lord Moun'joy’s phy 
sician ”’ 

‘Sir Lomax Field,’’ she answered, as his 
eyes turned away from the mute agony of 
apnea] in hers 

He wrote the meseage and handed it to 
the servant, and as he did so no throb of per 
sonal ambition or of roused hope at the great 
man’s pame stirred within him. All that 
was dead, crushed beneath a predominant, 
overmastering passion. 

The long hours dragged on, and the Doc 
tor's unremitting ¢florts were rewarded by 
signs of life in his patient. And then there 
came not Sir Lomax, but a message that he 
had been called way to the north of Eng 
land, was exsected w return almost imme 
diately, and would proceed at the earliest 
moment to Clavering. 

When he came, another anxious night's 
watch had been gone through, and the 
watchers were faint and haggard; but Lord 
Mountjoy bad passed through the crisis and 
was almost himself again. 

‘I could not bave done better for him if I 
had been on the spot from the first moment,’’ 
the great man said with professional gener 
osity, holding out his hand to Max, whilst 
Lady Barbara thanked him with eloquent 
eyes. 

Max responded to the greeting of his 
former chief with his Jeft hand. 

‘Hal’ exclaimed Sir Lomax, quickly. 
‘‘What is the matter with your right arm ? 
I see’’—wanipulating the injured limb with 
a scrutinizing lock into Max s drawn face— 
‘shoulder out of place. When did this bap 
pen? Two days sgo’’—as Max murmured 
something meant to be audible only to him. 
seli—‘‘and not attended to yet! Ah—hum— 





and drank deep draughts of water from the 








I see” —glancing at Lady Barbara. “My 
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dear tellow, are you the only medical man 
in these parts ?’’ 


The two surgeons retired her, and 
Lady Barbara stood where they left her, lost 
in thought, with the light ng on her. 


This man, from whom she had exacted such 
close attendance, wh» had given it with such 
uncompromising devotion, had all the time 
been himeelf suffering cruelly, and nogieet- 
ing hisown hurt to administer to bis pa. 
tient’s. And how and when had the ipjary 
come? Could it be that he was the hero of 
that story of the escape which he would not 
tell. and which she had passed over so 


—" 

Lady Barbara promised herself to look 
into the matter; but in the meantime Lord 
Mountjoy was aroused, and was calling for 


her, and for the moment her hands and 
thoughts were full. 
CHAPTER V. 


fullest confidence, and I leave Lord 

Mountjov in very good hands,”’ Bir 

Lomax Field said to Lady Sarbara. as 
he took his leave. ‘If any complication 
should arise. and you should think it neces- 
sary, I will ran down again; but my young 
friend here understands the case, and can 
give it his urdivided attention. There is 
nothiog more for me to say.”’ 

This was to Lady Barbara; ® Max the 
great autbority ssid: 

“Lord Mountjoy is breaking up—bas 
been breaking up for some months 
past. This shock may be the final touch, 
or he may rally again—but I hardly think 
he will. My own opinion is thet the end is 
not far off; but we need not say so to = 
daughter, poor thing. Take care of that 
shoulder of youre—no riding yet awhile— 
and look here, Peveril, if you should change 
your mind, when all thie is over’’—with a 
glance towards Lord Mountjoy’s room— 
‘come up to London and report yourself to 
me. We wanteuch as you,” the great man 
added as he held out his hand to his pupil. 
‘And I think I see my way to a berth which 
will suit you.”’ 

This was said on the terrace steps and 
another heart heride Max's heat high at the 
words, For D>lly heard them too, as she 
came un the grassy slope from her home, 
and her cheeks glowed. and her dark eyes 
flashed under her gypey-hat. 

‘On, Max,” she exciaimed the next mo- 
ment, catching sight «f his sliog, ‘*what has 
naggrems to yourarm?’ 

‘It is nothing,’’ said Max lightly. 

‘Whom have we here? Is this Mrs. 
Peveril?’’ asked S'r Lomax, looking with 
undisguised approbation at the charming 
little figure. 
ae Sir Lomax Fie'd—my sister,’’ responded 

ax. 

Sir Lomax lifted his hat. 

‘ Bring Mies t everil with you, if you come 
to London,”’ he said as he ran down the 
steps, and Dolly smiled and bowed her fare. 
we)! 

‘Oh, Max,”’ she exclaimed, aa they turned 
back to the house together, ‘1 always eaid 
if vou could only meet Sir Lomax! Aad 
now it has al] come tegether!"’ 

Dolly stopped short. What did Max 
know of her dream under the |i!aca and— 
Dolly was afraid to pursue berown thoughts 
further. It was enough'that Sr Lomax 
bad spoken those triumphant words and 
that her long pent up ambition for Max was 
on the point of being rea! z-d, She was so 
elated that she had almcst forgotten Lord 
Moun'joy'’s illness and Max's wounded 
arm. 

‘*You will haveto be dector’s assistaal to 
day, Dolly,’’ said Max. ‘You must go into 
Overton and get me these thirgs,’’—show 
ing alist he had drawn up. ‘ Be careful to 
get the drugeat Wormald's—feterson's peo- 
ple are careless sometimes.’ 

‘Yea, Max. I must see Lady Barbara 
first. Lord Mountjoy is better then ?”’ 

“He is conscious—yes, Dolly. Would it 
be possible—could you—prepare Lady Bar- 
bara gently ?’’ 

‘For what? Ob, Max, it wil! kill ber!’’ 
Dolly exclaimed, as she caught Max's mean- 
ings “Ob, must it be? Can nothing be 


Mi PEVERIL deserves your ladyship’s 
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Lord Mountjoy is in 

, and she—ebe will 
lem gceing now to 
at Fox's Hollow, asd one 
or two more. I sbal] be bere sgain ‘bis af 
terpoen Get me the drugs before evening; 
I ebal) be at bome by six o cick at the 
latest." 

Dolly looked anxiously at the black circles 
under bis eyes at the haggard, weary face 
and be)plers arm. 

“Ob, Max, you want rest too! ' 

“I eball get it by end by I must see 
‘hese pope Go to Lady Barbara now, 
Dolly *’ 


A 
te 
a5 

3 
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Dolly pesed through the rich)y furnished 
rocmps and up the grest stately staircase and 
the s lence and the shadow of death seemed 
epread like s pall ower al) the splendor. 
Dolly was an Aabituce of the house now and 
was used t finding ber way unannounced 
to Lady Barbara's morning room. Lady 
Barbera was there, writing letters with « 
rapid band, and she greeted Dolly warmly 

* Pepe is pg.’ she said, ‘and Malan 
fe with bim It bas been « terrible time. 
Thank Heaven, it is over! Will you copy 
tbese telegrams for me?’ 

Bhe was pale, but radiant’ The tension 
of @ great dread was relexed. Lord Mount 

bad revived, and a)] would be well. 
impending sorrow, as Dolly eaid, was 
too great for her to grasp. 

* Dolly,” eaid she presently, as she gath 
ered up ber pile of letters, with ber usual 
quick, almost imperatire action. ‘how can 
we—bow can Lord Mountjoy ever express to 
your brother our sense of the service he has 
rendered us? Sir Lomax was perfectly sat 
isfied to leave us in his bands "’ 

“And you are satisfied to, as well as Bir 
Lomex?’ asked Dolly, with proud hu 
mility 

*Betisied? I am grateful I am de 
Heb'rd. But bisown hurt—how did it hsp 
pec?’ 

Dolly could pot tell; she could only guess, 
as Lady Barbera did—for Max would give 
no explans'ion 

The Decors hands were very tal) that 
day. All Gurton seemed to have entered 
into & copepiracy to require bis services and 
Lady Barbara's urgent meseages followed 
bim frem cottage to cottage. In epite of her 
allayed fears, ebe could not bear him w be 
absent more than an bour at a time from 
her fathers room. Lord Mountjoy had ral 
lied astonishingly, but Max did not trust 
the improvement 

**Would your ladyship like to call in Mr. 
Lewis?’ he suggested towards the afier 
noon, addressing Lacy Baroara, for the first 


time, with conventional deference ‘<j 
believe Mr. Lewis has attended at Claver 
ing ? 

“In the servants’ ha!) only,’’ Lady Bar 


bara apewered. ‘I am quite satisfied; Lord 
Moun'joy is quite eatiefied, Mr. Peveri! 
We do not wish for any further advice 
And my father is 80 much better,’’ she added 
brightly. 

Max turned away to avoid the confirma 
tion she evidently looked for 

Dolly executed her commirsions at Over 
won, but not #0 eatisfactcrily as she could 
have wisbed Mr. Wormald could not sup 
ply her all the drugs on the list—his ‘par 
orl] from London"’ was behind its time, afler 
the manner of country tradesmen's parce!s 
—so she was forced {0 apply to the rival 
chemist Peterton. It was a warm day, too 
and she came in tired and heated—for she 
had insisted on Max's taking the little pony 
carriage for bis rounds to dsy—to find two 
or three summons for the Doctor, and to 
sigh over the long delayed rest for him. 

She bad just sent away the dianer, which 
had been kept waiting unti! every dish was 
cold, in the faint hope that he might be 

from Clavering long enough to eat it 
at bome, when Max looked in. 

* Here, Dolly, quick!"’ he said. ‘Come 
to the surgery and help me. This arm of 
mine is rather in the way, and I have to see 
a child sgain at Fox's Hollow before dusk, 
and I must be betk at Clavering sgain afier 
tbat Give me the things from Overton;”’ 
and he looked them over and sorted them 
“Your band wil) be steadier than mine—I 
have only the left—fill up this phial from 
the bottle on the table.’’ He read the labe! 
as be bended it to her ‘Yes, that is 
+ oh but you went to Peterson's after 


*‘Wormald had not al! the things.”’ 

“Well, never mind. Now drop this gently 
into the measure.’’ 

It was not the first time that Dolly bad 
acted ss doctor's assistant or dispenser; she 
was left handed, and quick at her lesson 
—cspable little woman that she always 
wees. 


‘Thank you,”’ Max said. when she had 
Gnished. ‘Now I will take these along 
with me."’ 




















bern able to stay at home; she wanted to 
talk to bim so much. to ssk bim so 
questions about BirLomax And then ‘bere 
was Lord Mountjoy and the accident. 
bad never beard a real account of it sil. 
There were « dozen vague and on) 
Max could give the real version. Dolly had 
never felt eo unsettled before. Surely there 
must be thunder im the air, or 
was going to barpen She flitted in and 
out trom the garden to the house and from 
the house to the garden growing more rest 
less every moment Would Max never 
come? 

He came at last, and dropped wearily into 
ap arm chair ; 

Dolly bastened to bring him « cordial of 
ber own making, and of sovereign ¢fficacy, 
as she believed 

‘Poor old Max'”’ she eaid tenderly. strok- 
ing bis bair as she administered her posset. 
“Ys vour arm so very psinful?”’ 

‘Not very,’’ he answered—‘‘not now at 
least. Bat, Dolly—she— Lady Barbara 
wants you very early to morrow. You may 
do a grest desl to spare her; she has a terri 
ble trial before ber.”’ 

“Ja Lord Mountjoy worse to night ?”’ 

“No—he is a little better” 

‘He may get well agsin?”’ 

‘It is not likely. But be may linger yet, 
and that would prepare her,’’ he added, half 
to himeelf. 

‘Tell me about Sir Lomax, Max.’’ 

‘You heard—he bas not forgotten me; he 

ropesed my goimg to London.” 
P “And ous will’ go?” questioned Dolly 
breathlessly. 

‘Yes; I shall go,"’ Max answered. ‘It 
will be the best thing—now,’’ he added half 
to bimself 

‘Ob, Max, Iam eo glad!’ 

She had forgotten Lord Mountjoy.she bad 
forgotten even Lacy Barbara and her great 
sorrow.in the grand fulfilment of her dream, 
in the triumphant future which she saw for 
Max. 

But ‘here was no triumph in Max's tone. 
He eat with his head drooped on bis breast, 
and bis uninjured arm banging listlesely by 
bis side. There was a wistful, far away 
look in his haggard eyes. like the look of a 
man who was bidding farewell to the best 
part of life. ratber than that of one who was 
inep'red with a high hope and a worthy am 
bition. But then he was so tired, Dolly 
ssid to herself in the ch']) to her own warm 
enthusiasm He would be as glad as she 
was when he was rested and was himeelf 
agin. 

He eat for some time answering her eager 
questions and words by monosyllables; then 
he roused himself 

‘I must go,"’ he said. 

A moment later bis voice sounds from thg 
surgery loud and sharp 

‘ ID } y! ° 

‘What is it?’’ she asked, as she came 
running in to him. 

He was standing with a bottle in his 
hand one of thoee she had brought from 
Overton that afernoon—the one from which 
she had filled up the draught for Lord Mount 
joy a couple of hours before 

‘Who has been here in the surgery ?’’ he 
demanded. 

“I—only L"’ ehe hastened to reply, her 
voice faltering at his look and tone 

‘Is this the bottle you brought from Over 
ton to day?’ 

“Yes,” she said. ‘You saw it before; you 
gave it to me to fil) ap the phial—don’t you 
remember? Oh, Max, what is the mat 
ter?’ 

‘If be bes taken it, he is a dead man! How 
cou'd I bave trusted Peterson's people ?’’ 

Mex muttered to bimself, out of Dolly's 
hearing, as he strode past her, where she 
stood transfixed with astonishment, in the 
doorway. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


AX PEVERIL dashed from the house 
to the stable, calling loudly to the ase- 
tonished groom, and helping, with 
4 frantic baste, to saddle the horse, 
which bad just been stabled for the night. 
In less than five minutes he was riding, re 
gardiess of Sir Lomax's prohibition, head 
long through the green silent lanes. Once 
he tore out bis watch; it was already two 
bours since he had last left Clavering—had 
left his orders ard that fatal draught. Max's 
brain tairly reeled as he thought of it. Pray 
Heaven he might yet be in time! A terrible 
picture haunted him as he sped along be- 
tween the rows of trees, ghostly in the moon. 
light—the picture of poor unconscious Lady 
Barbara administering that deadly potion 
with her own bands, all innocent of the 

Ceath it held! It was horrible—horrible! 
No wonder Max urged his horse to frantic 
speed for the time within those few 
daye—it was a race with death. 

He was so absorbed in his own terrible 
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ing as be drew nearer. How had the fire 
taken such bold so quickly? The wind, 
which had risen mnce sunset, fanned the 
bisze. and it spread rapidly. 

Max was half way through the park now. 
and he could see that it was the west wing 


heart leaped up at the though’—the fire— 
bad foresta!led that other death, and saved 
bim,—Msa—from a life-long horror of re- 
membrance ? 

The next moment Max had turned bis 
back on the ter pter, in quick shame at the 
transitory thought. And then a new and 
ghastly poesihility half maddened him. 
What if Lady Barbara, watching by ber fath 
er's side, weary, and sleeping perhaps, had 
been surprised by the terrible invader? 

It was so indeed. As he rode into the ex. 
cited crowd already gathered on the lawns 
beneath the windows of the burning wing, 
be heard the cry, repeated from mouth to 
mouth: 

‘My lady! My lady!”’ 

Msx threw himself from his horse and 
pushed his way tothe front. 

“Where is Lady Barbara? Is Lord Mount- 
joy eafet’’ he demanded of the women who 
stood there wringing their bands. 

“No po!"’ a dozen voices answered. 
‘The fire began in his lordship’s room; and, 
when we found it out, the smoke was so 
strong no onecould getintohim. My lady 
tried—she was asleep in her own room—at 
the first, but could not come near—no 
one of us could. And now she wont leave 
the staircase, and she wil] be lost’ For 
Heaven's sake, sir, make ber come away! 
It’s too high for the laddere—the men have 
tried. And it’s all in a sheet of flame, be- 
sides.”’ 

Max did not wait to heartheend. He 
dashed on and into the building, passing 
half adezen of the men, ecorched and black- 
ened, driven back by the fiery heat, as he 
mounted the staircsse. 

‘My lady won't stir from the corridor,”’ 
they called out to Msx, ‘and we can’t get 
higher.”’ 

‘Save him! Save him!’’ cried Lady Bar. 
bara,as Max, breathlessand excited, appeared 
before her. ‘‘Lord “oye =? is there still’’ 
—pointing to where a dense column of 
smoke. with lurid flashes of flame, rolled 
downwards. ‘‘It is not too late; it cannot be 
too late; he may be only stupefied. There 
is not a moment to lose!”’ 

Max sprang forward, but, as he set his 
foot upon the carved oak staircase, the land- 
ing above fel] with a erash, and the corridor 
was blocked: with burning debris, forcing 
Lady Barbara to flee before the heat and 
smoke to the tarther end of the gallery. and 
si off the way back for her and for 

ax. 

Max followed her, shaking the fiery sparks 
from his hair and face as he did oo" _ 

‘The tower!’’ he said tober. ‘It is the 
only chance!”’ 

‘‘Papa!’’ was all heranswery ‘‘Leave me 
andsave him! No I wil) not leave this spot 
until he is in safety. Gc—-go—by the other 
stairs!" 

There was another way round to Lord 
Mountjoy’s apartment, and Max knew it. 
It yet might be reached by a desperate ven- 
ture through the burning mass. But then 
how would that avail? The room itself was 
in flames; the men must long since have 
thought of that other way, and given it up 
as hopeless. And Lady Barbara? 

The fire was crackling on the panelled 
walls, and leaping from point to point of the 
— roof; the old oak burnt like touch- 


wood, 

Lady Barbara, with her dress held tightly 
about her, was retreating, step by step, be- 
fore the deadly advance, and still refusing to 
leave her father to his fate—a fate long since 
fixed, as Max knew. Soon—long before he 
could r¢turn to her--if he ever did return—— 
the way of escape would be cut off. Could 
Max have sacrificed her thus in any case, 
and, with his terrible knowledge, could he 
“ite 

raught bad been duly admini 

—and Max did not doubt—it ‘would pe 
the unchecked progress ot the fire in the first 
instance. What was there left to save u 
there in that burning chamber? Could Max 
give up the living for the dead? No! He 
hurried back to Lady Barbara's side. 

, \ impossible,’’ he panted. “Tt is too 


‘You have wasted the last precious min- 
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indignant, sobbing in heragony. “Por 
ee) ny epen feu 
, y 

mot om 
The word struck Max like a bullet from 5 
pistol Yes, be was his murderer! Tis 
confession was upon his lips, the words were 
almost spoken—how else could he save her? 
—when a forked tongue of fame, more dar 
than its fellows, darted from the bars. 
ing roof, and caught Lady Barbara's dress 
Max tore off his emotbering the fire 
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But for how long? Theroaring 
bup for its victims, was 
the barrier—how long would it 


cle 
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‘Thank Heaven!"’ breathed Msx; as he 
knelt by oy 4 Barbara's side, trying to rouse 


her. ‘The Fire B has come! 
She is saved!’’ ° 
. — a — _ 


‘Can you stand by hel y and see him 
i Lady Barbara is a frantic 
to the crowd, as she stands, herself in 
safety, on the lawn. “Are men? Can 
you let him perish—an old man—e sick 
maan too? Can you be so cruel? And he 
has been so to you! Save him!” 

‘‘My lady, it is impossible; the room is a 
sheet of flame.’’ a fireman answers ber. 

"You can do it.”’ she cries, still uncon- 

inced—unwilling to believe the terrible 
tfuth. ‘‘You can bring him out Take 
these!'’—stripping the jewels from her arms 
and fingers, and unclasping the locket at her 
throat. ‘‘A thousand pounde—-no my whole 
fortune to the man who rescues him!”’ 

The man shakes his bead gravely, sol- 
emnly. He is a man who has braved death 
a thousand times, who would brave it sgain 
without fee or reward for the shadow of a 
chance of saving life; but he knows that 
there is no such chance here—that it is al] 
over. 

“I am only a woman,”’ cries Lady Bar- 
bara, beside herself; ‘‘but { will go!”’ 

A hoarse murmur comes from the crowd, 
as she breaks away and flies once more to- 
wards the burning pile . 

Bnt Max's feet are swifter than hers. 
“It is useless; it is worse than useless, 
he protests as he bars her way. ‘‘Lady Bar- 

bara, you must come away.’ 

She turns upon him passionately. The 
man who has risked his life twice for ber 
and hers, whose arm, wrenched from its 
bandages, hangs a second time, for her sake. 
helpless by his side—the man who bas faced 
death in its most terrible forms for her, who 
loves her with a deep which makes 
every hard word of hers a cruel stab. 

“You!” she exclaims. ‘You who killed 
him, who wasted on my safety his last bope! 
Go, go—the sight of you sends me mad! 
Leave me!” me 

‘There is just one chance. my lady.” the 
superintendent of the Fire Brigade says bes 
itatingly, coming up where Max stan with 
drooping head. stricken by her words, be 
fore her. ‘Lord Mountjoy’s valet is mis 
ing; he may have removed his master ‘os 
place of safety, and have been unable, in : 
confusion, to communicate the fact, oF, D 
may be, to leave his master. They may * 
be tound safe, It ia a chance, any lady: onl7 
a chance, mit—yet——_"”’ 

But Lady Barbara cannot bear the word of 
hope; withy o she has fought against con 
viction. She spreads out ber hand b 
towards Max, and falls, ere he 
support her, at his feet. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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The shades fall round us and deep darkness 
on every path where Faith points out the 


way; 
stars the brightness of your eyes 
Toe or bad me wait the dawning of the day. 


orntng was so fair, our eve ro sweet, 
Our morpough the early night with gloom ts 


rite! 
without the night the day were Snoomptete, 


Nor youth and love rise to a better li 


ft, contented sleep of perfect rest 
Twill not come to our hearts, nor mem'ry 
lend 


rgetfal albeit we may be biest, 
Wor wen tbe night of Death breaks to an 
end. 


and there are night-fowers too that we may 


wear, 
Itho’ less gaudy than the budsof light, 
while gentle dreamings such as hope may 


bear, 
Will make the clouded future seem more 


bright. 


cometh in the morning—live the night 
I yith prayer and t has much of 


pain— 
Bnt faith believes that in the dawning ligt 
The true and pure in love will meet again. 


The Haunted House. 


BY T. B. 
O doubt there were in the city 
who could have the earlier history 
of the place; but if so, they had long 
since moved into a locality where the 
subject was never d The neigh- 
bors knew little concerning it, except that 
for years it had presented a forsaken ap 
pearance, though tenanted by two people, 
and was always called the Haunted House. 
Its occupants were seldom visible; but a few 
people opposite, who took an interest in 
watching it, would occasionally see a tall, 
thin woman, who appeared like a respecta- 
ble servant, always clad in a red.brown, 
simply fashioned garb, receiving milk, veg- 
atables, or meat from the milkman, grocer. 
or butcher, the only persons who ever call. 
ed: for, since the memory of the oldest in 
habitant, the upper door-bell had not been 
rung. 

The people who were most versed in 
neighborhood gossip knew the owner of the 
house as a pale, tall, quiet man, who did 
night-work upon some morning daily paper. 
He was a member of the editorial staff: and, 
since he worked by night, it followed that 
he must sleep by day, and that was one 
reason for having the house kept so still. 

Once or twice, when there was a sort of 
slow, ghost like house cleaning going on, 
the neighbors caught a glimpse of rich cur- 
tains at the windows, and what appeared to 
be exquisite paintings upon the walls, in 
elegant frames; and at this they marvelled, 
if possible, more than ever. 

At last came a sort of key to this mystery 
in the advent of an old ladv who had lived 
in the street years before. She came to visit 
a fourteenth cousin in the house opposite, 
and was scarcely welcomed until she spoke 
of the Haunted House, but from that mo- 
mert was the hero of the hour. 

“Mr. James moved into this very house 
you live in,”’ she said, ‘“‘nearly twenty years 
ago. It was new then, and I came to help 
them to get settled. The house opposite, 
which you speak of as the house with a 
ghost in it, looked anything but ghostly 
then. J knew the owner, Mr. Cameron. by 
sight. He had just come into a nice little 
property, and was upon the eve of mar- 
riage. 

“Mr. Cameron was a gay, dashing sort of 
a fellow, went much into society, and ke 
& handsome pair of horses in the stable 
round the corner, used often to ride out with 
his betrothed, and, when all was finished, 
brought her one day and took her upon a 
visit of inepsction through the house; then 
they came down and rode away. 

“He took possession—that is, moved in 
with a housekeeper and servants the 
nextday. Cards were issued for his mar- 
rage, and, when the ceremony was over, 
there was to be a grand breakfast at the 
house; then the young couple were to leave 
Upon a wedding tour. 

‘The houre was gay with flowers in fes 
toons and arches, bouquets, baskets, and the 
like; every window was opened, and the 
People stared in passing. There was even 
the carriage at the door to take him to the 
church, when a messenger came with a tel- 
— A few moments afterwards, Mr. 

ameron appeared at the door in an ordi- 
ane, suit. and entering the carriage was 

riven furiously away. In balf an hour he 
teturned, and the blinds were closed at once. 
be Some said his intended bride was dead, 
hay that could not be, for he never left the 
use to attend the funeral or went into 
be wralog. Others said, and I believe it to 
hn true, that someone made trouble between 
—— at the last moment, and induced her 
hero another man and leave the city an 
before she was to marry Mr. Cam- 


She paused, for one of her listeners uttered 
exclamation-~e 











Later still—it was nearly dusk now—e 
carriage stopped atthedoor. Bat there was 
no ring at the bell, for two persons, the wo- 
man with the silver hair and Mr. 
himself, came down the steps together to 
meet the two in the carriage; one, an in- 
valid, apparently, and closely veiled: the 
other, a fair young girl, scarcely twenty 
years of age. 

The woman with the white hair almost 
took the invalid in her arms and assisted her 
up the steps; Mr. Cameron pressed her hand 


and offered his arm to the young lady; then 
all disappeared within the oom 4 
“The young lady is the image of the lady 
he was to marry so long ** said the old 
woman ite, who had been telling Mr. 
Cameron's story; ‘‘and the ipvalid is the 
lady herself. She has come to him 
after all these years.’’ 
— a oe 7 a 


No word was spoken asthe quartet went 
slowly up the staircase to the large front 
chamber, whose blinds had been opened for 
the first time in years, only a few moments 


ago 

When they entered the room, the invalid, 
assisted by the young lady, drew the veil 
from her face. 

“I bave only came back to die, Max,”’ 
she said, feebly. ‘Otherwise I would not 
have come at all. But you sent me word to 
come once and as I could not bear to leave 
my child fatherless, motherless, and alone 
in the world. I came to you, knowing you 
had at least kindness in your heart for me, 
and would care for hér in memory of what 
I was to you long ago, before I took the 
gee step which embittered both our 

ver o” 

‘Do not speak of that now,’’ heanswer- 
ed, gently. ‘This room was to have been 
yours asa bride. I give it to you now as 
long as you care to remain with me.”’ 

She then presented her daughter Alice, 
and as the young girl put out her hand to 
him. and murmyred some gentle thanks for 
his kindness, he stooped and kissed her upon 
the forehead. Then Alice was presented to 
the woman with the silver hair as her mo. 
ther’s old nurse, Mrs. Warren, who had 
found a home with Mr. Cameron ever since 
the time her wilful young mistress had mar- 
ried and left her bebind. 

This was the beginning of days, weeks, 
and even months of watching and nursiog, 
for Mrs. Adams was stricken with a slow 
consumption, and lingered long after the 
disease bad worn her into such a shadow 
that, had any from without seen her, they 
surely would have thought the house con- 
tained at least one ghostly occupant. 

But there came a day when their nursing 
and watching were over, and the weary 
woman went to her long home. 

Max provided suitable mourning for Alice, 
supported her to the grave, and showered 
upon her thousands of delicate and thougbt- 
ful attentions in the first days of her sorrow, 
when, quite worn out with grief and watch- 
ing, she was obliged to take a little rest and 
thonght for herself. 

Max had given up his editorial position 
long since; he had other occupation for bis 
mind. One evening, about a month after 
her mother's death. Alice tapped at the li- 
brary door softly, for Max sat within, mus- 
ing before the fire alone. 

‘T want to speak with you, Mr. Cameron, 
please,’’ she said. as she came forward. with 
something of hesitation and shyness in her 
manner. 

Max rose and gave her a chair. 

She sat down, a slight black robed figure, 
with a pale face and dark brown eyes and 
bair 

‘‘What is it, little Alice?’’ Max asked, as 
she waited, seeming loth to speak. 

‘J want to tell you something which I do 
not know how to say,”’ she replied. 

“Can I help you say it?’ he asked, 
gently. 

‘I do not feel, after all your great kind- 
ness, that I bave the right to burden you 
longer, sir!’’ she said, nervously, at last. 
There was a silence for a moment between 
the two. 

She sat with her white hands clasped over 
her lap; her eyes were downcast and her 
lips a trifle unsteady; while Max regarded 
her, his heart beating so loudly, he felt 
every throb must fill the room with sound. 
“So you wish to leave me?” he said. 
‘You are not happy here, little Alice? The 
house is too grave, and I am too 

and old?” — 

“Ah, no, no!’ she exclaimed earnestly. 
‘This is the only real home I ever had, and 
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a you know my life has been a joy- 


less - 

‘T know,”’ she answered, sadly. 

“Dear child, how I should like to tell you 
something if I were not old.”’ 
i. ® moment she was kneeling beside 


“TI am old, too,’’ she said. 

**You, child?’ 

And he looked down into the fair, wo- 
maply face. 

“Do you know what I would tell you if I 
had the And—and you are tryin 
phn Fe dear. Do yow know, if Tdarede 

ask you for my wife, Alice?” 

“Yes,’’ she answered, bravely, though 
— kindling cheeks and downcast eyes; ‘‘I 

ow.’’ 

‘And do you love me a little, Alico—just 
a little?’’ . 

‘Yes, yes,”’ she sottly said. ‘But I did 
not know cared for me, and that was 
why I wished to go away.”’ 

“Ab, my darling, 1f you will stay with 
me I shali be ‘well recompensed for all the 
dark years of the nd 

So the house with a ghost in it lost its 
name altogether. for they let in the sunlight 
from without and there was the firelight, 
the lamp of peace and light of love within. 


BLUSHING AND TURNING PALE. 


B=: G is occasioned by sudden dila- 





tation of the small blood vessels, which 

form a fine net-work beneath the skin, 

and when they admit an increased vol- 
ume of red blood cause the suriace to ap- 
pear suffused with color. Blanching is the 
opposite state, in which the vessels contract 
and squeeze out their blood, so that the skin 
is seen of its bloodless hue. The change ef 
fected in the size of the vessels is brought 
about by an instantaneous action of the ner- 
vous system. This action may be induced 
by a thought, or, unconsciously, by the oper- 
ation of impressions producing the phenom. 
enon habitually. In a word, blushing may 
become a habit, and is then beyond the con 
trol of the will, except so far as the will can 
ppeeenty. if not always, conquer any babit. 
t is almost always useless, and is certain! 
seldom worth while, to «trive to cure a habit 
of this class directly. Toe most promisin 
course is to try to establish a new habit 
which sha’l destroy the one it is desired to 
remedy. For example, if blushing is, as 
generally happens, associated with self con. 
sciousness, we must establish the sway of the 
will over that part of the nervous system 
which controls the size of the vessela, by 
calling up a feeling opposed to self con 
eciousness. It is through the mind these 
nerves are influenced. Then influence them 
in a contrary direction by antagonizing the 
emotion associated with blanching. Thus, 
if the feeling which causes the blushing be 
expressible by the thought, ‘‘Heream I ina 
talse and humiliating position,’’ oppose, or, 
stil) better, anticipate and prevent, that 
thought by thinking ‘There are you darip 
to pity or feel contempt foranother.’’ Avoi 
going on to think who that ‘‘other’’ is, be- 
cause the aim must be to eliminate self. 
Constitute yourself the champion of some 
one, anyone. and everybody, who may be 
pitied, and the ever-zeaJous and indignant 
foe of those who presume to pity. Moat per- 
sons who blush with self consciousness 
blanch with anger, and thi8 artificial state of 
mock anger will soon blanch the face 
enough to prevent the blush. It only re- 
quires practice in the contro] of the emo- 
tions and the production of particular states 
at will—the sort of experience acquired by 
actors and actresses—to secure control of 
these surface phenomena. Blushing and 
blanching are antagonistic states, and may 
be employed to counteract each other, con 
trol of the physical state of the blood. vessels 
being obtained through the emotions with 
which they are asssociated. 





There is nothing in this world so important 
as that a man should be manly, or as that a 
man should grow up right minded, straight- 
forward and sturdy, with the habit of judg- 
ing what is best for himself clearly and on 
moral consideration ; and ifa man has formed 
that habit he can be trusted anywhere, but, 
if he has not, he will go wrong. He should 
‘be fully persuaded i: his own mind”’ that 
he is right in regard to whether it is safe for 
him to go to this E or that. If he is not 
so persuaded, he better stay at home. 


There is exhibited at the E!mira Loan Ex 

hibition a very ismily Bible. The date 
of the purc is 1525, making the book 
over 354 years old. The date of publication 
is not given, but the date and price of pur. 
chase are entered on the fly leaf. The Bible 
is supposed to be the second oldest in the 
country. 


Bome ladies at Newport use for their fash- 
ion plates old engravings and portraits of 














in uniform of 
telegraphic mesenger was gbing up. the 


I am very happy here.” 


long, long ago. 
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it not follow that the young 
secure wives, as the girls fied) 


i 


of other (previously perm regiments, 
or the young men may not possess any cattle, 
in which case, of course, no fathers will give 
them their girls. 

Examine Your Carn —A ted or 
round chin indicates « con love. A 


with such a chin will have a beau 
eal, and will not be easily satisfied with 
real men or women. The indented chin in- 
dicates a great desire to be loved; hungers 
and thirsts fur affection. Whea large in 
woman, she may overstep the bounds of eti-. 
quette and make love to the one that pleases 
her. A narrow, square chin indicates a de- 
sire to love, and is more common smong 
women. The broad, square chin indicates 
ardent love, combined with great steadfast- 
ness and permanence of sflection. The re- 
treating chin is indicative of the want of 
attachment, and but little ardor in love. 
The chin, in its len and breadth, indi- 
cates self will, resolution, decision, ete. 
Carnivorous animals have the upper jaw 
rojecting, while those of the graminivorous 
oe the lower jaw projecting. In man with 
& projecting jaw will be found large de- 
structiveness and love of animal food; when 
the lower jaw projects, then the love for 
vegetable food. 


Wuere Crocexs anp WATCHES aRE 
Mave —This trade is considered one of the 
highest rank in all the branches of manufac. 
ture as being at the same time an art and an 
industry. The necessity of an accurate 
knowledge of the exact time has become so 
great in these days of railroads and rapid sea 
voyages that these instruments bave become 
almost indispensable to every one, and con- 
sequently the trade has greatly increased 
of late years. Some very curious facts con- 
nected with the business are worthy of no- 
tice—for instance, the delicate movements 
of the minute instruments known as ladies’ 
watches are executed by the rural population 
of Bavoy and the French and Swiss Jure 
witha dexterity quite egy The de- 
velopment of production in this branch ot 
manufacture has been very great, and the 
statistics of the trade in general will not be 
without interest for the reader. France 
stands at the head of the list. She produces 
chronometers, watches. timenieces. clocks, 
annually to the value of 65 000 000 francs; 
then comes Switzerland, with watches, 00, - 
000 000 francs; America, in waiches and 
Dutch clocks, 32 000 000 france; England, 
chronometers and watches 16 000 000 francs; 
Australia, timepieces, 10,000 000 francs; 
Germany, in timepieces and a few thousand 
of watches, 25 000 000 francs. These fig- 
ures gives a total considerably over 200 000, - 
000 francs for the whole clock making trade 
of the world. The amount assumes the 
greater importance when the fact is re- 
marked that, diflering trom nearly all other 
business, the raw materia! enters ew 
into the prime cost, the principal expendi- 
ture being almost exclusively in labor. The 
approximate number of articles nreduced is 
as follows: France about 1,000 000 pieces 
snnually, Germany turns out more—some 
2 000,000—but they are of a much inferior 
average price. The same may be said of the 
American manufacture, which provides 
commerce every year with 700,000 or 
800,000 objects. As far as watches are con: 
cerned, Switzerland heads the list with an 
annual production of 1.500.000 France 
follows with 500 000; the United States pro- 
duces from 300 000 to 350 000 and England 
some 200 000 but these are of very superior 
quality. The enormons total is that 2,500, - 
000 watches and 400,000,000 timepieces are 
annually dispersed to the four quarters of 





the globe. 
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To offer thee for ali thy ! 
lean buat sorrow o’rr 

Of Hope's dreerted 4 weliing- place. 
Fer once this treasury did 

Mauch wealth, and where the shadows fall 


ay; lost them—for to spend In vain 
hoes most bitter; and to-day 
I feel ay socese y when fain 

Db 


I wou forth a fair array 
or onety gee answer thine, 
Bo la y on me bestowed. 


Alas! are no longer mine! 
To A. 4 their richness overflowed. 


And say'st thou stil) that my poor heart, 
Despite ite poverty, is dear— 
That fbou wouldst ask no better part 
Than being throned as monarch bere’ 
| ia then, though I cannot give 
outh, wedith, or beauty's Sammer giow , 
Yet faith is mine that shall outlive 
Time's chilling frosts and Wintry snow. 


—_—_—- 


TRIED FOR LIFE: 
A Golden Dawn. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LORD LYNNE’S 
CHOICEK,’’ ‘‘WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN,’’ ETC. 








CHAPTER XVIL.—[continvugp. } 


ITH a passionate “- of terror and 
pain I fall upon my knees Hundreds 
and hundreds of people will tell 
each other how they saw Hyacinth 
Vane hung. I remember having read with 
wonder and amazement in the newspapers 
that to seea fellow creature die men and 
women will walk tor hours, will stand for 
hours, shouting, singing, jesting, giving no 
thought tothe pain of the doomed one’s 
last moments. Oh, Heaven, under the 
— blue beautiful sky, can such things 


Then another sound freezes the blood in 
my veins. What canit be, this mufiled 
hammering? Oh, I know! At night, with 
the help of torches, they are erecting the 
scaffold on which I am todie! I hear the 
sound plainly, andI cry with passionate 
terror and pain—loud bitter cries; I can 
not restrain them. This brings my fate 
hometome. Whowill save me? Who will 
help me? Oh, Heaven—»h, mother—I am 
so young, and I must die ! 

fling myself upon the ground. I am 
half mad with fear;and the cruel sound of 
the hammering, the shouting of the crowd, 
of a vast multitude, seem to grow clearer. 
How they will rejoice when I stand before 
them to morrow to die! For it was a cruel 
murder, and they all believe me guilty. I 
could make no defence, except that I had 
not done it. 

My passionate woeful cries ring through 
passages. Some oue must have 
fetched the Governor, Captain Longmore, 
and the head matron, Mrs. Martyn. I hear 
the key turn in the lock; my sad longing 
yay gaze out into the corridor, and then 

door closes. Iam shut upin the con- 
demned cell, and the outer wor!d has gone 
from me. 

It is Mrs. Martyn who raises my head 
from the cold stone floor, and, looking 
into the Governor's face, says quietly — 

“It is very ead for her to hear that noise; 
it is bad enough without that.”’ 

The Governor's face darkens. 

“It is bad enough altogether,”’ he replies; 
and I wonder in my own mind whether he 
thinks me innocent or guilty. 

I may mention that this tragedy of mine 
wok place thirty years ago; when it was the 
custom to hang men and women alike be 
fore the sccffing gaze of thousands. 

My passion of terror has exhausted me. I 
fee) that my face isas white and stil] asa 
dead woman. I cannot unlock my lips to 
speak; my eyes are closed. 

“I will - | her on the bed,”’ says the 
matron. ‘She ought tosleep until the bell 


The Governor shudders, strong man 
though be is. I feel him tremble 
raises me in his armas. > 

‘Hanging men is bad enough,’’ he says; 
‘but a woman, a fair delicate girl like this 
me Sas assoon be hung myselfas help 

“Do you really think she did it?’’ asks 
the matron, in a whisper. 

“The law has pronounced her guilty. 
Surely the judgeand the jury must have 
had pretty evidence, or she would not 
be here. [am bound, as Governor of this 
prison, to believe her guilty, and to see that 
she is punished; but, if you ask my opinion 
as @ map with a judgment of his own in the 
matter, I should say that she is innocent-- 
that s white dove is far more likely to slay 


‘Lat her die, Longmore. Onl 
save her, if he eau 


think what it 
die bere, and now!” 

“] dare not,”’ he answers slowly. ‘‘I must 
do my best to keep her alive. I shall order 
sorce wine.”’ 

It is brought to him; and they try to pour 
it down my throat. I endeavor to open my 
lips. but I am quite powerless. 

“She is dying!"’ cried the matron. ‘“‘What 
shall we do?” 
They send for the prison Doctor, and he 
comes in baste. 

“Dying? is she, poor child? he says. ‘1 

wish { dare let her die "’ 
But he dares not. He does all he can to 
bring me back into the shadow land, to 
keep me alive, that to morrow thousands 
may look on the bright sunlight and see me 
die. 

Slowly under hisskil] and care * | eyes 
open and the blood stirs in my veins I read 
the very yearning of pity in the Doctor's 
eyes. The «ound of the hammer with its 
mighty muffled blows is more clear and dis 
Ainct. I catch his arm. 

“Doctor,” I cry, ‘send me where I 
Oh,I cannot bear to hear the horrible 
noire!’’ 

He turnsfrom me with a groan; and the 
Governor says: 

‘You cannot leave this cell. Try not to 
hear it, Hyacinth Vane.” , 

io ” 





Four hours later. The sun has long since 
set, the birds are surely resting, the flowers 
all fast asleep; the great beautiful wings of 
night are spread over the world, the wind is 
hushed, the trees are still. The noise of the 
hammer has ceased, and my heart, which 
seemed to throb painfully with each stroke, 
beats more regularly. 

The moon must be shining, for acroes the 
narrow window falls a ray of light. Ab me, 
how often have I watched it lying on the 
roses and lilies at home! I have seen it on 
my lover's face, when it bas given to it the 
beauty ofa Greek god. I shall never see 
the sweet silver moonlight again. I can 
hear the surging, subdued noise of the vast 
crowd; I know that men and women are 
waiting outside—lying, standing, sitting, 
through the long hours of the sweet summer 
night, just toseeme die. A hundred me- 
mories sweep over me. Again! goover the 
tragedy of my love—the love that has been 
my doom, my fate—that has brought me 
here to die; and I say to myself—may Hea 
ven forgive meifI am wrong!—that my 
love was so dear and so sweet, it made me 
so unutterably happy, that I would rather 
have had it, even were it to be followed by 
the punishment of death, than have been 
without itand have never known it—ten 
thousand times rather. 

I think ot every hour I spent with Alan, 
and my heart grows warm again. Uonut- 
terable anguish, the very extreme of sorrow 
and woe, have followed my love; but it lives 
in my heart and wil! never die. They will 
kill me to morrow, but they will never slav 
my love. The best part of us never 
dies. 

I remember her--the tall dark brilliant 
beauty whose eyes alone would have lured 
any man to his ruin. There is no stain on 
my hands; they are white and clean. I 
hated her, but I would not have hurtone 
hairof her head. There comes to my mind, 
asl lie in the darkness and the silence, a 
horrible story. 

We had a fair at Dunwold every year; 
and when I was about ten years old I was 
allowed to gotoit. Thething that struck 
me most was not the booths, the stalls, the 
amusement, the people, or the fun, buta 
man who carried a large board on which 
were printed several scenes of a murder. 
I remember every detail of it, even the 
sound of his voice as he shouted out the 
story. 

Itwas ofa mother who had murdered 
her child by throwing it upon a large blaz.- 
ing fire. The picture that thrilled me most 
was a representation of the condemned cell, 
ia which the hapless woman sat starin 
helpless at one corner, where the murde 
child stood surrounded by a bright light. 
The man chapted the mother’s words—'‘‘By 
night and by day the child stood always in 
a corner of my cell, looking at me with such 
sad eyes.’’ There was no silent figure re 
proaching me; for on my soul lay no sin of 
murder. 

The darkness increases; and the matron, 
who hasasked to remain with me for the 
night, sleeps; I can hear her calm regular 
breathing, and it seems to me that my pain 
is increasing. - reckless sighs awake 
her. for she opens ber eyes and says: 

“Can you not sleep? Would you like to 
get up?’ 

I thank her, and try to lie still, so that she 
may rest. 
* cm o * 7 

Oh, the horror of that last night, spent,as 
it were, under the outstretched hand of 
death! I cannot tellifI slept; my very 
senses were steeped in fear and dread; but 
there came a time when the darkness 
seemed to enfold me, andI remember no 
more, 

When I opened m a * 1 

light lay across tho tialew. ork = wn 
rising; it was the last sunshine for me. In 
my mind I saw it all—the rose red clouds, 





the birds actively in quest of food, the flow. 





ers with dew on their leaves, the cool sweet 
earth; 1saw all the beauty and golorat 


home. 
A pitying voice asked if I would take some 
tea. My ‘Tipe were parched, my mouth 
burned, I longed for a cup of water even, 
and the cup of water was most refreshing; 
yesI could hardly drink it—the recollection 
that it was my almost prevented me 
from drinking it. 

Six o'clock—and at eight I hadto die. A 
strange calmness came over me, & stupor 
that froze all my senses; I could not even 
pray. TheChaplain came in then, and the 
others stood apart that he might talk to me. 
I raised my dazed miserable eyes to his face, 
the kind, good face that in my distress and 
horror had been to me as that of an angel. 

“IT have but two hours.”’ I said; and then 
it must have been the sight oftears ip his 
eyes that brought mine, for I fell weeping 
at his knees, crying to him that I had to die 
—to die! . 

He turned his head away with a sob. 

“She is only a child,”’ 1 heard him say— 
‘only a child.” He recovered himeelf. 
“Let us spend the two hours in preparing 
for Heaven,” he said; and then he told me 
how much it was to be desired that I should 
make a full and free confession of my crime, 
with all its detetls. 

My crime! That had een loving m 
lover too well, not the murder of my rival. 
I could only look into his face and cry 
out— 

“T am innobent. Do you not believe that 
Iam innocent? IfI had been guilty, I 
should have told you before. Do you not 
believe me ?”’ 

‘The law has found you guilty, my poor 
chil4.’’ he said. 

‘The law is unjust!’’ I exclaimed. 

He laid his hand upon my shoulder. 

‘Hush, my poor child!’ he said. ‘‘Re- 
member, you are at the threshold of another 
world; there should be calmness at the gates 
of death. If youare guilty of the crime for 
which you are going to die, then accept 
death as a just punishment of your sin; be- 
lieve me, the scaffold as well as the cross 
has opened for some the gatesof heaven. 
If you are innocent give your life cheer- 
fully. Youcan die a martyr’s death.”’ 

“Ah me,” I cried out ia my bitterness, 
‘*you do not realise how frightened I am to 
die!’’ 

Until just before the terrible hour struck, 
he prayed for and with me. He told me 
what I should have to suffer, how great 
would be the ordeal of stepping out from the 
dark gloom of the prison walls into the 
bright sunlight, where thousands of faces 
would be turned eagerly towards mine. 
He told me, when deadly fear seized me, 
to pray, ‘God be merciful to me asin- 
ner.”’ 

Ashe talked I grew calmer, and the 
thought entered my mind—‘‘If men pay 
such a man as this with gold, what will his 
reward be in heaven?’’ Calmer? I had 
need to be calm. There was a rush in my 
cell, a roar from thecrowd outside, then a 
solemn and terrible pause; one voice said, 
‘Poor child!’ another, ‘‘Lord have mercy 
on us all.'’ “Hush!” said the Governor 
imperatively. 

Ah, I knew—I knew. The cell door 
opened, and a man came in with rope in his 
hands. 

“Tt is time,’’ he said, in a low harsh 
voice. 

He took hold of my arms to pinion them. 
I cried out to him— 

‘Pray let them be free! I will be docile, 
silent, motionless; only \et my arms be 
free!'’—those white rounded arms that have 
been clasped round my lover's neck. With 
a pass'on of despair I kissed the little hands 
that had gathered the lilies in the garden 
athome. They were warm now; only a 
al minutes more and the} would be 


The man turned aside for halfa minute 
when he saw me kiss my hands; and then 
mv arms were pinioned to my side. 

The dread moment was drawing terribly 
near. The bell began to toll, and the war- 
ders came. Wasla coward that I cried 
aloud in my agony for Heaven to help me— 
that woeful cries and passionate words came 
from my lipe? Was I a coward that I turned 
my white, dezed, miserable tace to the Chap- 
Jain, telling him I was so frightened? I was 
almost dead with fear. I saw strong men 
turn away with t tearless sobs, and one 
woman fal] fainting tothe ground. 

The roar and cries of the crowd were 
quite audible then, and the solemn tolling 
ot the bell sounded above all. The proces. 
sion was pitiful enough to make an angel 
weep. Allthe stern majesty of the law 
was arrayed against one poor, white, tremb- 
ling child, whore hands were bound: grim 
stern men—the Governor, with his military 
bearing, the warders, with their impassive 
faces—were leading me to death. 

hae =e 7. — then, and the 
solemn words of the Burial Servi 
heart in two. oe 

“Tam the Resurrection and the Life 


Husb! Hark! What was wrong? 8 
& cry rose from hundreds of lips! There 
was asurging and a rusb in the vast crowd; 
there was a siran sound within the prison 
walls. The halted; the Chaplain’s 





words died on his and: the Governor 
stood still. ete 


‘Btop! A reprieve!” 

Dee ee eee shouted 
with & voice ‘ Ld And th 
=a up the re 


one bearing 
on him the marks of travel. He hastened 
4 reprieve!” he said. “I ought we 
“se 99 ‘ to 
been here two hours ago, but I was delayed 
by an accident. Iam not | 
— added, “that Iam not too 
te!’’ 

“A reprieve!’’ cried one 
from the crowd there rose a mighty cheer 
that seemed to cleave the bright bine 


“hn 

e one unpinioned my arms. | 
could not realise, I could not understand 
what was passing. When my hands were 
free, [caught the outstretched arm of the 
Chaplain. I raised my face to his; no 
sound came from my parched parted 


lips. 

"-Benene enett” te said. 

And then Heaven in sent a dark 
mist, a dark cloud, that shut out . 
thing; and so my dream of a 
ended. 


EH 


CHAPTER XVIL., anv Last. 


HILE Hyacinth Vane suffered in 
prison,a long agony began for Alan 
Branston. Hewas as sure of her 
innocence as he was of the tru 

Heaven, but he was qu 
could do nothing; and the 
ing near when the last and 
of the tragedy was to take place. 
He left no rtone unturned; but 
could he dot He wentto Dene Hall and 
sifted all the evidence over and 
It was of no use; nothing seemed to be of 
the least avail. He spent whole days in try- 
ing to obtain a farewell interview with her,. 
but he could not obtain it. 
There were times when his misery almost 


wildly for his folly, when he cried 
his own weakness had cut short 
lives. when he would gi 
heart’s blood to have undone what he 
done. 

One morning, two days before the 
for the execution, there came to him a note, 
written in a quaint trembling hand, headed 
from Mary Street, Leicester Square, and 
signed ‘‘Andrea Fieschi’’—a note from 
dying man, who begged of him to go without 
loss ot time and see him on a matter of life 
and death. 

Alan was there before three hours had 
passed, and, on inquirey, was told that the 
Italian gentleman who occupied the draw- 
ing rooms was supposed tobe dying; he 
had met with an accident some months be- 
fore the landlady said, and had never been 
well afterwards. 

‘Go to him,’’ cried Alan eagerly, ‘and 
tell him that the gentleman to whom he 
wrote—Alan Branston of Elmsthorpe 
Grange—is waiting to see him.’’ 

In a few minutes he stood by the bedside 
of the dying man—a handsome map, 
evidently a patrician—who looked in his 
face with dim wistful eyes. 

‘*You are Alan Branston ?’’ he interrogs- 
ted; and the answer was a quick, almost im- 
patient, ‘‘Yes.”’ 

‘Yon loved and wished to marry Hys 
cinth Vane. now in prison for the murder of 
Gertrude Fraser ?’’ 

‘Yes,”’ said Alan: and the dim eyes looked 
more keenly at him 

“You have suffered,’ remarked the 
stranger. ‘I see lines on your face, white 
threads in your hair. I see signs of anguish 
and woe that have known no rest and no 
cessation. I should not tell you my secret 
now, but that I know I am going to die,and 
the telling of it cannot hurt me, while it 
may save her. Send for a magistrate apd 
what other witnesses you desire; I will tell 
my story once, and | may hear i af 

2 
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files Benaston, Mr. Barton, ~ iS 
eenest London magistrates, sp 
Chevril, one of the barristers who had done 
his best in defending Hyacinth, were sll 
assembled in the dyin man’s room. He 
looked at them with calm eyes and a calm 
face; he hesitated one half minute, while 
Alan’s heart beat so strongly with excite 
ment and suspense that it seemed to him 
one must hear it. 

‘I am perhaps quixotic in what I am do- 
ing,”’ Count Fieschi; ‘‘but my 
says I shall die before forty-eight hours sre 
over my head, and I may as well save tbat 
goung 1’s life ifI can. I have done many 

actions, and a few good ones. | have 
cheated the law, and the scaffold. I may 
tell you that I murdered Lady Fraser-—let 
me add also that, if ever a woman aam 
justly deserved her fate, she did; thst, if I 
time and the opportunity came agaid, 
would repeat the deed. No weak sickly 
thought of repentance has urged me 1000 
fees ail this. Iam dying, and that yous’ 
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DD bim some brandy,” he said. *T 
meow oe 1 once loved a woman like 
that, snd she deceived me. Let him listen to 
me; tell him time is short. 

‘Time is short,”’ 


amniled. : 

“] understand it,” hessid. “I loveda 
woman just as much as that once. Who 
teaches women? Not Heaven, I sm sure— 
there is no art socruel but that they under. 
stand it, there is nethin cannot do. 
The woman I loved and all that 
the world of coquetry and cruelty holds. 
She was one of those cursed with a beautiful 
face, who used the beauty Heaven had given 
her to work misery and destruction among 


fellow-creatures. 
—T tale—what she did 


“Let me tell my 
tome. I tried herin my own mind, con- 


demned her—took the law into my own 
bands, and slew her; let me tell you what 
she did. Three years ago I was good in 
heart and soul, devotedto my country. I 
had great hopes, fiery ambitions; I longed to 
imitate the great men of my native land.and 
devote my life to her service. Bella Nalia— 
I had no other love. 

‘T met the siren who had wrecked my 
life, admired her, and for a time resisted 
her. I said to myself, ‘No love but that of 


Italy.’ I steeled my heart s the warm 
glances of her eyes. against the lovely 
smiles of her red lips, the touch of 


her white bands; and, w she saw that a 
few sweet smiles and looks would not move 
me, she set to work to ruin me. 

“She did not love me—not in the least; 
but she had a thirst for conquests. Men’s 
hearts were playthings to her; she loved to 
torture them. She saw that I had resolved 
to steel my heart against her, acd she 
resolved to win me. She never gave me 
any rest untilshe had made me love her 
passionately ! 

“Do you know how we Italians love? We 
love with fire such as youcold Englishmen 
never know. Shelighted the fire in my 
heart solely to gratify her own vain love of 
conquest. She made me love her; and I Ic ved 
her as madly as any man ever loved a wo- 
man. I laid my heart and soul at her feet; 
and then she was content. I lived in a fool’s 
paradise for a few days; then I asked her to 
be my wife. She laughed at me; and my 
hot blood boiled with rage. I said to 
her— 

“You have aroused the love in my heart; 
you must be my wife.’ 

“She laughed again, and the fire burned 
more fiercely in my blood. I swore that 
she should be mine. She was frightened, 
and tried to temporise bya few soft words 
and looks. The day came when she spoke 
of returning to England, still laughing at 
the notion of being my wife. We had an- 
gry words, and I swore that if she did not 
keep the promise she made me I would 
—w her to the end of the world and kill 

er. 

“Patriotism, country, honor, fidelity, all 
became less than nothing to me. I bore my 
pain until I could bear it no longer, and 
then I followed her to England. I read in 
& provincial newspaper that she was at Dene 
Hall. I knew her well. ItI had asked af. 
ter herin the broad daylight, she would 
have evaded me; so I went to her window 
by night. I gaveher a fair chance for her 
life. Iasked her tom me, and she 
refused. Wetalked for an hour. She was 
beautitul—I could not kill her; I let her go 
back into the house again. Then I brooded 
—. my wrongs—brooded until I grew 


‘She must die!’ Under the stars I swore 
that she should. I climbed to her window, 
and entered her room. She lay fast asleep, 
her hands wra in a small blue ani. 
white shawl Ah, Heaven, shall I ever 
surges the sight—the lovely face so placid 
and still. the red lips in sleep? 

I had no mercy—I stabbed her to the 
heart. Sbe died instantaneously. She never 
moved, or stirred beyond clenching her 
hands; and I went as I had come—but [ had 

my revenge. Open that locked box; 
ro is the key. You will find in it the 
ret I used. It isan old heirloom of the 
leschi family, You will say that Heaven 
was quick to punish me. AsI climbed the 
outer wall of the park, my arfh caught on a 
great rusty nail, and my flesh was torn even 
othe bone. I took little notice of the 
hp see but my neglect has ended fatally. It 
. just nt, you will say—perhaps 
, Now you have little time to lose. Hasten 
to the Home . The girl is quite 
‘nnocent—he will respite her. Do not trou- 
ble about me; I shall soon be dead.” 

Save that the police were directed to 
am. Mr. Barton, Mr. Chevril, and Alan 
he Just ts he had advised; they went all 
wi together, and the Home Secretary did 

in his power to help them. 

Al hen the reprieve was safe in his hands, 
hie Bad even then s hard struggle before 
rz There were no te ‘ wires to 
-iverston; he had to @ special train 
~~and that was delayed by an accident. He 
ey just'tn time to save Hyacinth’s 


When she awoke from her long swoon, it 


“Think no more of it,”’ he said; ‘this i 
the golden dawn.”’ ‘ 
a om - * +. 


Count Fieschi died that night; and before 
another day parsed his confession was 
spread all over England. People read it 
with wondering eyes. How foolish 
had been, to think Hyacinth Vane was 
guilty! ‘ 

7 os e a - 

Hyacinth stood by the ve where 
Francis Vane slept wi his” wife. The 

I’s heart still throbbing and beating with 

atonement that had been made to her. 
She and Alan Branston were married. and 
pe Dee becughs her to the spot she loved 


“It seems to me, Alan,”’ she said, ‘‘that 
the whole country has in some measure 
tried to atone to me—I have had any num- 
ber of letters of sympathy; but nothing can 
give him back to me—the dear father whom 
that awful shock killed.’’ 

‘We need not wish him back, my darl- 
ing,’’ returned Alan; ‘‘he lives in the light 
of the Lee ow 

+ e her head nat the 
marble cross. - 


‘It seems so strange, Alau,”’ she said, 
*to begin life again; [had thought it all’ 
ended.” 

“Tt will be a life that shall be as bright 
as Heaven’s blessing and human love 
can make it,” hetold her; ‘‘and it begins 
for us, my darling, in A Golden Dé@wn.’ 

— —————— 


** Jack and the Beanstalk.” 


BY H. W. T. 











you say. Granted. I know you have. 

Years ago you read it in books of the 

two fora halfperny series, where the 
hero was ———— in scarlet and blue paint, 
and wore an air of stern determination, alone 
worth the money. But to come to our 
Jack:— 

Aunt Deb was past al] help. Dr. Day, 
the celebrated physician, had said so, as he 
ary his fee, and bowed himself out to 

urry to other patients; for Dr. Day. though 
not a cleverer, was a more successful man 
than some of his brethren; the world liked 
him and there were always patients for him 
to see. 

Deborah Osborne, spinster, had lived a 
somewhat lonely Jife, especially as regarded 
her relations, chiefly traveling about with 
her old waiting maid, Tabitha Irons, per- 
haps in search of happiness not to be found, 
perhape—but we know little of each other’s 
heart-restlessness. Some hinted at an 
early love and forced separation, and ques- 
tioned Tabby as to the winding up of Aunt 
Deb’s one romance—how far the death of a 
certain one had affected her, and if it were 
true that she had shed tears? It had been 
reported that a scrap of paper had been sent 
to her, feebly scrawled by a rapidly weak. 
re hand. ‘Only you, Deb,’’ it said; 
and, incomprehensible as it was to ua, she 
understood it. Toall these questions Tabby 
replied by a look of pitying contempt. 

I have said that Miss Deb had not cared 
for the company of her relatives when in 
health, but now they would not be denied. 
They all came to see her comfortably out 
of this world. There was the Reverned J 
J. Burr (he was very particular about the 
two J's), with the little basket of fresh 
eggs, that were always at Miss Deb's dis- 

l. Then came Mrs Standish, mother 
of “eight of them,” all girls. She it was 
who had come down to see her dear cousin, 
and help her in anything; but in sooth, had 
there been the labors of Hercules to perform, 
there were plenty of relatives to have under- 
taken them—yes, and to have accomplished 
them. Most of them looked enviously on 
Jack Brandreth—indolent, good-natured, 

ood looking Jack—for it had been Deb's 
ast freak that this far-off nephew should ac- 
company her in her last excursion to Paris, 
and it caused her relatives to tremble. 

And by this time it had become evident 
that Deborah Osborne was sinking fast; that 
Death was claiming its own. They stood 
around, stricken with the awe that the dread 
conqueror never fails to impose. Deb was 
true to her nature, natural] or assumed; for, 
rallying for a moment, she opened her eyes, 
and said in sn audible sarcastic voice, 
“Where the body is, there will the eagles 
be gathered together.’’ And she spoke no 
more. 

The Reverened J J. Burr pe his head 
sorrowfully, and a tiny scrap of yellow paper 
was laid “4 the coffin by Tabby, the faithful 


waiting- woman. rn . ‘ 


The last Will and Testament of Deborah 
Osborne, spinster, was read. One thousand 
pounds was left to the Reverened J. J. 
Burr, the same to Mrs. Standish, to Tabitha 
Irons and two others, and ‘“‘to my dearly 
beloved kinsman, John Brandreth, (here 
all eyes were turned anxiously on the law- 


Ps ! we have read it a thousand times, 


cumber Jack,’’ as he was called by his inti- 
matte tate to his coolness, to refrain 


dis- 
on g- With tolerable sang 
Sroid, however, he held it out for 
amidst wondering exclamations, ‘‘It cannot 
be all.’ ‘I never heard of such athing.”’ 
‘‘What can have become of her '’ 
‘There are some papers, Jack,” Mrs. 
~~ ~~~ ianenentanaes eyes had discovered 
pact. 


. ey relate to the planting of the bean,”’ 
replied Jack, ——ee them as he spoke, 


— aaa them in the box for further 


“Planting it! Shall you plant it?” asked 
some one, incred , 

‘Certainly,’ answered Jack, a 
‘Miss Osborne must have had reasons for 
desiring it; and as she has left it to me, the 
least I can do is to carry out her wishes.’’ 

The will, like most others, gave little sat- 
isfaction. Al) the relatives of the deceased 
found the one thousand Jess than they had 
expected, and speculated as to what had 
been done with her ow es The lawyer 
‘was questioned, but he either could or would 
say nothing with to his late client, 
and all gave up the attempt.in despair. 

Jack ed rather doubtfully on his be- 
quest as a valuable one. 

“What would you advise me to do?” he 
asked the lawyer. 

‘Plant the bean,’’ came briefly from bis 
old chum. 

“Confound you,’’ said Jack, laughing, 


end shaking his fist at him. 
‘Have you read the papers?’’ said the 
other. ‘‘I thought not. ell, I should 


advise you to resume your chambers in 
Fountain Court, and enter on the old work. 
Read the papers with the bean, and follow 
any idea suggested therein. Miss Deb was 
the last person in the world to do anything 
without a motive; though, like most women, 
she had a spice of romance in her nature, 
hidden away as it was.”’ 

Jack resolved to follow this advice; and, 
when alone, he took bean and papers from 
the casket, and proceeded to examine them. 
His face wore a softened look, and his eyes 
grew dim as he read, ‘‘Do not laugh at an 
old woman's whim, Jack. The bean I leave 
you was given to me long ago by one who 
has been waiting for me years on the dis- 
tant shore, with hopes of a meeting there 
which might never be on earth. ‘Plant it 
where there shal] be a hope of happiness 
for us,’ he said. It never was planted. It 
brought us none of the happiness that I 
trust it will to you when it blossoms at laat.’’ 

This was all; and Jack resolved that her 
wishes should be followed. With the hun 
dred a year he possessed, he determined to 
resume his old quarters; and a day or two 
found him back, and hard at work—yes, 
positively hard at work, to the surprise of 
those who knew his love tor the dolce far 
niente atyle of existence; working, waiting, 
and wondering, with a vague wonder that 
was faith in the words of the dead, what 
new life would arise from the bean’s blos. 
soms, what fair land he would survey from 
the beanstalk. 

- = a 

Marjorie Grahame was an orphan niece 
of Mrs. Standish, and well earned her right 
to live at The Pines. She was no perse- 
cuted heroine, for it was not the custom to 
i)] treat any one there; but ehe took the four 
young ones out for walks, heard their les. 
sons, trimmed her aunt's bonnets, etc., 
quite earning this lady’s protection and her 
title to ‘‘pocket-money.’’ Altogether, it was 
a cheap way of getting a governers, and 
being kind to a relation at the same time. 

So this young lady was there when Mr. 
Standish sent off an invitation to Jack 
Brandreth to pay them a visit, and two or 
three more days found him at The Pines. 

Jack undoubtedly found all very — 
country instead of town, The Pines in lieu 
of dingy chambers, and fair, fairer, fairest 
cousins to help time to pass away. 

But there was some object in this invita- 
tion, and eagerly Mrs. Standish surveyed 
progress; but as yet Jack seemed to find one 
and all of bis fair cousins equa!) ~ 

Meanwhile, in the chambers in Fountain 
Court, two wee leaves made their appear- 
ance in the flower pot in which the bean 
was planted, and Jack met Marjorie Gra- 
hame. 

He had sever known he had this fair and 
distant cousin. A few days more convinced 
him that un'ess he returned to London there 
would be ‘‘the deuce and all to pay,” for 
somebody’s brown eyes would speedily finc 
their way to his heart; and even would she 
ever listen to his suit, love was too greats 
luxury for the young barrister. 

‘You will not forget me? Will you care 
to see me again?’ asked this weak minded 
young man, with the least touch in the 
world of anxiety in his voice, as he took bis 
leave of orie; and her brown eyes 
drooped, and her voice faltered, as she said 
nothing very remarkable, only he treasured 
the monosyllable ‘‘yes;’”’ and then he left, 





ven and beq (no one 
Yroszbed) pgs ebony casket, clasped 
mounted in silver. was & pause 





and Marjorie went to her lessons. 


as the la detached a sma!) from his 
chain and it to Jack who 
took it mechanically and at the old 

It needed all the nonchalance of ‘‘ Cu- 


had won his heart, speculated on a pos- 
Very dingy. those 
were rooms 
tn Focusain' Goer snd Mugler ood tect 
than’ ever they looked to Jack after The 
Pines. There was the grate with the ashes 
ot Co ast She ste a, eee ere 
even the {Jeu the sander Hy fone 
poate away the drooping eres of 
e bean—dying, no from want 
— That sonfoanded anadem! And 
a buntin direction, 
Jack ound cteta’ments io seep Golioae 
opal which be bestowed as liberally 
tting in his room one 
Jack was thinking of th vu 
come, when a tap at the door aroused ‘him, 
and in obedience to his summons the visitor 
By eres 
& more 
“Did the intruder. 


es. 

Need I tell the tale he told to — 
and as she listened the color came and went 
and smiles and happy tears were 
together 

rs. Standish had looked and felt tri- 
umphant as she read Jack's letter. Her 
tactics would eni victoriously (no doubt it 
was Edith). We can, then, oy Soe the 
blow to her hopes when Jack, on his arrival, 
asked for ‘‘little brown orie.”’ Still, 
she made the best of it, and wishing them 
every happiness, presided generously over 
the trousseau; and eight pretty presents 
prove that her cousins bore none but a 

indly feeling to the bride. 

There are many descendants of the famous 
bean scattered about the world—perhaps 
one in your own garden, which will blossom 
in the day you least expect it; when, climb. 
ing st once to the wished for height, you 
will smilingly survey the world ( 
oh, so bright !) from the Beanstalk. 





More than 8 million advertisements of dif. 
ferent kinds are now said to cover the welis 
in Paris specially devcted to the purpose. 
There are three descriptions of advertise— 
ments, posters, paintings on the walls them- 
selves or on framed canvass, and those on 
transparent glass, and no less than 1140 
walls, kiosks, and other places are set apart 
by the authorities for the reception of pla- 
cards, etc. Portions ot walls are let for 
very high amounts in much frequented quar- 
ters. The kiosxs, etc., are annually leased 
out by the city and return $7000. The 
town, however, does not let them out to in- 
dividuals, but to companies, which parcel 
them out by the metre and centimetre. 

ee 

The laziest man in the United States is a 
ship carpenter in Beliast, Me., who has de- 
termined to spend the rest of his days in a 
comfortable chair. When wages were re- 
duced he declined to work any longer, and 
seated himself in a rocking chair near his 
sitting-room window. There he remains 
al] day long, only rising to go to his meals 
or to bed. His chair rockers have worn 
grooves in the floor; and on the window. 
sill, where he drums idly as he rocks to and 
fro, are the imprints of his fingers. He has 
a wile, and the couple are ee to have 
some income on which they live. 





It is stated from Madrid that King Alfonso 
and the Archduchees Maria of Austria will 
bave an interview the coming month, and 
that their marriage will be solemnized at the 
end of October. Senor Manuel Silvela, Min- 
ister of the Interior, will be appointed Am- 
hassdor Extraordinary to accompany the 
Archduchess from Vienna to Madrid. It is 
stated from Lagrapja, that the marriage ot 
King Alfonso with the Austrian Archduch- 
eas will be solemuized on November 28, the 
King's birthday. 

_ a 

Miss Charlotte Bruce, a comely Scotch 
lassie, living near Lexington, Ind., in Jeffer- 
county, cut 00 acres of wheat with a reaper, 
keeping five binders, and a part of the time 
six, “ham ping themselves,”’ as she ex 
it. She had six horses ready Pbarnessed, and 
when one pair t tired she took another. 
Fourteen hund bushels of wheat from 14 
acres is the yield on Charlotte’s farm. 
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Ring out merrily, 
udly, cheertly, 
Blithe ois belle iy, . 
Joyruniy. fearfully. c 
Moveth the from her maiden bower, 


Clovd there fs none fn the bright summer sky; 
Bunehine benisons down from on high; 
Cpriidren as the train moves along, 
“Hapvy that the sun shineth on. 


tower, 


Knell out frearitly 
Measure ovt wearily, 
624 O14 belis, from the prota A grey. 
Priests chanting lowly, 
Bolemly, aady 
Passeth the corpee from (the portal to-day. 


from the laden clouds heavily fall, 
Dripping over the plome and the pal! ; 
Murmar old foik, as the train moves along, 
* the dead that the rain rainetb on.” 


Toll at the hour of me, 
Matin and vesper chime, 
Loves ol bells trem the steeple high— 
Rolling, like holy waves, 
Over the lowly graves, 
Fioating up, prayer-fraught, into the sky. 


ur lightest notes teach ; 


6olemn the lerson 
ng your iron tongues 


Stern te the preac 


preach ‘ 
Ringing in life from the bod in the bloom, 
Ringing the dead from their rest in the tomb. 


Peal ont evermore— 

Peal as ye peaied of 
Brave ol) bells, on each Sabbath day, 

In sunshine and giadness, 

Through clouds and through sadness, 
Bridal and bu: have both passed away. 


Tei] us life's pleasures with death are still rife; 
Tell us that death ever leadeth to life; 

Lite is our labor, and death is our rest, 

If happy the living the dead are the biest. 


A Hurried Dinner. 





BYS U. Ww. 

TI ! see here, Lizzie, I shan’t be home 
to dinner to day. There's a lot \o do 
at the office, and I'l] not go home.” 

This speech came from my liege 
Jord, Carlie, as he popped his head in at 
the front door, after he had started to his 
business. 

“All right,”’ said T. 

The head popped out again, and I added 
to myself : ; 

“Mighty glad of it; I won't have any din 
ner to get, and I will have a good day to 
work upstairs.’’ 

Ro I cleared away the breakfast, tidied up 
the rooms, and after that took myself »p- 
stairs. 

We had na been keeping house very long, 
and I made ita rule not to let things be- 
come soiled by using, butto keep them clean 
and fresb. 

But upstairs there were certain trunks 
and boxes which needed renovating; some 
of the summer clothing was to be packed 
away, and the winter wear got out and made 
ready for use. 

I tied a handkerchief over my head to 
keep out the dust, pulled trunks and boxes 
out of the closet, and set to work in good 
earnest. 

Iwas in the ver 
heard footsteps at 
rectly it opened. 

It was Charley, I knew, for he had a latch 
key, and was accustomed to let himself in. 
I jumped to my feet. 

“Charley, and not a sign of dinner !’’ I 
exclaimed. ‘‘He said he wouldn't come. 
What can have brought him?’ 

The sound of voices, as I stood listening 
assured me that Charley had brought com. 
pany, and I in such a plight. 

Charley came running upstairs, with his 
face all aglow. 

“Why, little woman, what's al] this? I 
couldn't find you anywhere downstairs. 
Isn't it dinner time ?"’ 

“Yes, Charley, but you said you were 
not coming home, and I didn’t want any- 
thing for myself.’’ 

“Well, [—I wasn't; but who do you 

think I met?”’ 

“I don't know, I'm sure.”’ 

‘Tt was Liston and his wife. They were 
on their way to a hotel, but of course 1 
wouldn't allow that. I just brought them 
home with me to dinner.’ 

I have no doubt but that there was a spice 
of irony in the tone in which I answered, 
calmly : 

"Yea, Isee you did. Well, I hope you 
also remembered to stop at the butcher's and 
send in something for them to eat.”’ 


midst of it, when I 
e front door, and di- 


“Well, I declare, little woman, I forgot 
But I daresay you can scare 
Only hurry, for they've 
They're off 


the butcher. 
up something. 
only an hour or so to spare. 
wean this evening.” 

knew it was of no use to sa 


“Why didn't you send me word ?"’ 


It wouldn't teach him to send it next 


time. 
‘Well, go down and entertain them, and 
I’ll come as soon as I can change my dress,’’ 


I remarked. 

Charley obeyed, and I hurriedly dressed, 

x ia friends of | al 
were 0 "a, an 

had looked forward to y= meng Onde * 

pleasure, but I knew Mrs was 

quoted as the very pattern of al) houre- 


to @ man: 
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I Enow, too, that she had means and ser- 
vants at her command, while J hed neither, 
and dreaded to receive ber in such & man- 
per, more than I can tell, but as many & 
suffering sister wil) readily comprehend. 

What with my hasty dressing, | knew my 
cheeks were flushed, and my hair tumbled. 
But it was too late to wait, so I ran down 
and stood fire during the introductions as 
well as I could, quite conscious that instead 
of appearing my best I was appearing my 
worst, as even Charley could Fee. 

As soon as possible I excused myself, say 
ing, by way of apology, that I was not ex- 
pecting Charley, 4nd must prepare dinner 
in baste. * 

“Pray, don’t put yourself in any trouble, 
said Mrs. Liston. 

‘Tt is no trouble at all,”’ I replied, — 
as I went to the kitchen, that that smal 
speech was at least a fib. for I was almost at 
my wit's end to know what to do. 7 

A happy thought struck me! 

Oysters! 

A regular dinner was not to be thought of, 
but most peuple were very fond of, oysters. 
I knew Charley was, and I could prepare 
them well. 

They were to be had — and I was 
not long in getting thém either. 

I bethought myself of half a cake which 
I luckily had. That nicely sliced in my sil- 
ver cake basket, would answer for dessert, 
with some apples, which I bought with the 
oysters. 

Really, I should not do so badly for an im- 
promptu on. 

My spirits rose as I set the table, adorning 
it with a bouquet of flowers, and with what 
giaes and silver I possessed, so that it looked 
very neat and pretty. 

That, at least, Mrs. Liston could not find 
any fault with, even if she was disposed to 
do 80. 

Charley had said hurry, and hurry I did. 
As speedily as possible I had everything 


ready. 

Tired, flushed, nervous, and doing my 
best not to look cross, I went to the parlor, 
where they were chatting gaily, and an- 
nounced dinner. 

Then that awkward Charley must put his 
foot in it, man fashion, by saying : 
“My little wife is a famous cook 
you have a good appetite. ’’ 
“Indeed I have. Traveling always 
makes me hungry,”’ rejoined Mr. Liston, 
rising. 

I made some laughing reply, and led the 
way to my little dinner. 

“Ah, oysters !—mv favorites,”’ said Mr, 
Liston. 

I was glad to hear that, but my heart sank 
when Mrs. Liston declined to take any, say- 
ing that she never ate them. 

‘4 am sovorry,”’ I said, fluehing; ‘but I 
will poach youscouple of eggs ”’ 

“By no means,”’ ehe said, pleasantly. ‘‘I 
shal] do very well with one of these rolls 
and acupof coftee.”’ 

And when I insisted, she was obliged to 
sav that she never ate eggs. 

I was at a Joss what to propose then, so I 
ceased to press the matter. Meanwhile I 
had poured the coffee 

I handed the cups, but I knew by the 
aroma which reached my nostrils that, 
though tolerable, it was not near as good as 
usual, for in my haste I had made it too 
weak. 

{1 was especially mortified at this, as I 
prided myself on my good coffee. 

“IT won't apologize,’’ I thought, proudly. 

But my pride fell the next instant, when 
Charley, having tasted his, made a queer 
face. looked at me, then tasted again. 

“Why, Lizzie, what ails your coffee?’ he 
asked. 

Tearsof mortification rushed to my eyes, 
but Mr. Liston said kindly : 

‘Tat, tut, there are worse things than 
weak coffee in this world.”’ 

Of course, as I had no servants, I was 
obliged to remove the plates and bring on 
the dessert myself. 

That, at least, was nice; but when I went 
into the pantry,I barely suppressed a scream 
of horror. 

Mra. Dean's big grey cat had jumped into 
the window, and was contentedly munching 
my cake. 

With frantic haste I dashed her off, and 
rescued what was left. 

Only six thin slices. They looked so for- 
lorn in the large basket, that I would not 
put them on that way. 

I consigned them to asmal! glass dish, and, 
without a word of apology, put them upon 
the table; for my blood was up now, and I 
vowed I would apologize no more. 

The apples were nice, and we finished on 
= as well as ba could. 

or my sake Charley tried to appear ve 
gay, but I saw he was deeply mortified, om 
I did not pity him half so much as I might 

I think I was quite excusable when I said 
to him, after that dreadful dinner was over 
and our eo : 

“Charley, if-you ever bring company 
again without letting me know first, I’)] 
never forgive you. And I'll order dinner 
ee and let you pay 

r ” 

But that stupid Charley can’t see why it 


I hope 





ahould worry me, 





keepers, never flurried or put out by any- 
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EVENING POST. 


» Doctor's Love. , 


BY E. J. 


—_—— 


RAT I am now! need not tell; but 
many years ago I was assistant to 
Dr. Bower, of Broadhurst, in one of 
the southern counties. 

Dr. Bower was nota young man. I had 
been his assistant for more than three years, 
and I had a well founded hope that in a few 

ears more I should become his successor. 

I lived with the Bowers. The family was 
a.smal! one, consisting of the doctor bimeelf; 
his wife, hy many years his junior; and their 
only child, Lucy. A dear, bright, sweet- 
tempered child she was, though terribly 
spoiled by her father. At the time I am 
writing of, Lucy was about thirteen. I was 
walking in the garden one morning, when 
Lucy came rushing up to me, breathless 
with excitement. ‘Mr. Williams, I've got 
such news to tell you! I am going to school 
at midsummer! And do you know—mamms 
says I am to have a governess till then, be-. 
cause I am so stupid about my music and 
French and things.” 

Lucy rattled on for some time longer; but 
I don’t think I heard much of what she said. 
I was wondering. too, what the rness 
would be like. Her arrival would be quite 


an event in our quiet life. 


About a week after this, Lucy informed 
me that Miss Stuart. who had beea engaged 
as governess, was coming the next day. I 
at once, strangely enough, settled in my 
own mipd that I would not be at hand 
at the time of her arrival. 1 pictured to my- 
self a tall red haired woman. with a loud 
voice and vulgar manner. The next day, 
therefore, I did not return from my rounds 
until I knew dinner must be over, and Miss 
Stnart, if she had arrived, safe in the draw- 
ing-room. 

I was hardly seated at my solitary meal 
in the dining-room, when Lucv came ecam- 
pering in. ‘She's come, Mr. Williams; and 
she is so nice! I know I shall love her 
awfully. She is not so tall as mamma, 
and——”’ 

‘*Has she red hairt’’ I asked. 

“Oh, no. Such pretty hair. I was just 
coming to that It is quite fair, and curled. 
I wonder,” added Lucy, in a meditative 
tone of voice, “‘if it curls of itself, or whether 
she has to put it in curl.papers, as I have?’’ 
This grave question seemed to occupy Lucy's 
thonghts for some time, for she did not speak 
again until I finished dinner. 

“J thing I will go up stairs and see this 
paragon of yours, Lucy,’’ I said as I left the 
table. 

Lucy and I ran up stairs; but I was only 
in time to catch a glimpse of a shining sheaf 
of golden curls, and the long folds of a black 
dress, as Miss Stuart quitted the room by 
one door, and I entered it by another. 

The next afternoon I accidentally met her 
in the drawing-room. We were alone, and 
thereupon followed a rather awk ward silence, 
which wes fortunately broken by the en- 
trance of Dr. Bower and the announcement 
of dinner. 

“Ah, Williams! got home in time to-day, 
that’s right. Give Miss Stuart yourarm. I 
can’t desert my first love, you know.”’ And 
the chatty old doctor tucked his wife’s arm 
under his own, and trotted down stairs, 
leaving me to follow with Miss Stuart. 

“Do you think you shall like Broad. 
hursi?’’ I asked on the way down stairs. 

‘It is a very pretty place,’’ she answered; 
‘‘pretiier than I expected to find away from 
home.”’ 

‘Then you have not been here before?’’ 

*‘Oh, no; hardly ever from home till now.”’ 

Her manner was frank, and her voice soft 
and pleasant. She was not strikingly hand- 
some, though, when her features were at 
rest, there was a look on her face strange in 
one-so young, a look that seemed to tell that 
she had braved danger and sorrow, that she 
had overcome the one and patiently endured 
the other. 

That evening Miss Stuart played and sung. 
Her playing was good, nothing more; but 
her singing was divine. Before her arrival 
at Broadhurst, the evenings at Dr. Bower’s 
had often seemed long and tedious enough. 
All was now changed, however; there were 
no more sleepy evenings for us. 

Under my care were generally placed all 
those patients who required night attend. 
ance. This being the case, I frequently 
missed part of those happy evenings. Some- 
times, when I came in late, I would find the 
doctor and his wife deep in cribbage. with 
Miss Stuart working beside them. Then } 
would sit down and watch her nimble fin- 
gers. How fast they moved! When she 
had finished the task she seemed to have 
set herself, she would fold up her work 

gaily and challenge me toa singing match. 
She had taken great pains to teach me sev- 
eral duets, and it was my great pleasure to 
look forward to singing them with her. 
What dangerous work it ts that singing off 
the same music, with a golden head almost 
touching yours! I thought I was strong, 
but I was very weak.- Agnes Stuart had 
unwittingly bound me fast in golden fetters, 
and I lay a helpless captive at her feet. She 
a aes been long at Broadhurst when I 
se her madly, wildly, but almost hope- 
y- Hopelessly; for I saw that as each 
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day made me love ber better, so it made 
Ye aremnabedine a = 
ence. -_ 
in her manner towards me. chang 

One afternoon, Mra. Bower, the 
and Lacy wert to pay e visit at some tin 
tance; would not be home till late. | 
wondered if I should see Agnes. I always 
called her Agnes in my own mind now. | 
knew she had not gone with the Bowers; 
but I asked the man who waited upon me at 
dinner if she bad. 

“No, sir. Miss Stuart has had her dinner 
fetched into the schoolroom, and is now, | 
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with hope; 
ered with doubt and fear. 
her scorn, however, would 
this. Then something w 
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white wing which was 
ing all the while far off 
the fierce red sky. 
my entrance, or 
came and stood quite 
sudden impulse 
my hand and touched 
stroked it slowly, gently, 
Yhen she looked up at me with a 
then a little sigh. 

“Do you like my teather?’’ she 
had it sent me from far away, so I 

“Your brother’ ——I 

‘‘No; not my brother,” said; and 
was not the reflection of the red clouds 
made her cheeks light up into that 
glow; it was not the cold wind withou 
made her voice so tremulous as she 
She went on as if it were a task 
herself. ‘Not my brother; but 
until quite lately that you knew; and 
think—I may be wrong, but I think I 
to tell you. I have been these four 
years, and hope to be in the sum- 
mer.”’ 

I was about to stammer out some words 
of congratulation; but she spared me. 

‘‘Now, I will tell you about it,” she said 
in a low, hurried voice. ‘Sit down here 
by me. Four years ago, when I was only 
eighteen, I promised my cousin Walter to 
be his wife. He had a good appointment at 
Madras, and I was to go out with him. Oar 
marriage day was fixed; when my dear 
mother fell ill of fever. I could not leave 
her. Walter could not stay; so he went, 
and I was to follow when my mother should 
be well. But she died. And next my twin- 
sister was taken. Then my eldest sister 
grew ill. She recovered from the fever, but 
not from its effects, and I nursed her until 
last June. I had written to Walter not to 
wait for me; but he would not let me give 
him up. So Jeanie—my only sister now— 
is to take care of my father; and Walter is 
on his way home. I thought if I came here 
it would be like beginning to leave home. I 
wanted to let Jeanie have atrial before I 
was quite away. And I wanted to makes 
little money too; for I could not go to Wal- 
ter quite empty-handed, you know; and we 
are very poor at home. I had no letter for 
a while; but one enw tells me he is 
near home. I told Mrs. Bower part of this 
when I came. You have all been kind 
tome. I have been very happy here.” 

“Will you let me be your friend?’’ she 
said, after a moment’s pause, and turning 
her eyes for the first time towards me. She 
had kept them fixed on the ground while 
she told me her story in short, quick sen- 
tences, and in a very low voice. ‘‘I should 
like always to be friends with you,”’ she said 
simply. holding out her hand to me. “I am 
sure Walter will like you when he knows 
how kind you have been to me. Dovyou 
know, you are so like him! When I firs 
saw you, it almost tened me. But 
now I know you so well, I don’t see it #0 
much.’’ 

I had taken her hand in both mine. | 
could not s ; but I bent my head and 
kissed it, and I did not feel ashamed of the 
tear I left upon it. 

‘That must be the carriage”’ she said 
gaily, as she pay drew her hand from 
mine and walked out upon the drive. 
watched her 4n the twilight from the win- 
dow of that darkened room. No need t 
follow her now. It was a tris, but I man- 
aged to bear it. She had told me her secret; 
she knew mine. Agnes Stuart is my friend; 
and so is Walter, her husband. 

I never succeeded to Dr. Bower’s prac- 
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tice; but I did succeed to something better, 
in after-years, Mr. Stuart’s inftu- 
ence. I have no of my own, for I 


never married, nor will now. But I have 
a godson, and his name is the same as mine 
I am rich, and, my wealth will one day be 
Agnes Stuart’s. ‘All that I had I wished t0 





day, together 
heart’s loyal devotion. 

The Queen has to John B. Buck- 
stone, the actor and late manager of the 
aeons Thestea, £00. Lord Bese 

recommended a grant 
be made Mr. Buckstone from royal bounty: 
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To cnoete of honest gladness, and bursts of 
JOO eee aim of singers whose voices 


reac ome, 
whence looketh down the giver of every har- 
vest 


home. 

Then let us a a the chorus, repeat the wel- 
6 strain— 

rhanksaivings loud tor harvest that brings 


the golden grain. 
Lond sing the peasant voices outside the open 


oor, 
goon mirth is monarch, thronging the whit- 
ened threshing: floor ; 
while dames of hall and homestead, and 
knights of feld and fiall, 
. “To every 


round the } 

Pass ‘nest all hatl !” 

The fidties groan their warning with “Sir Rog- 
er’s’” air—then come 

The far diffasing pleasures of a happy harvest 
bome. 


Ring out your peals of laughter, O youths and 
maidens free, 

The season brings in plenty, and echoes back 
your glee; 

go, garner up your treasures, and guard the 
priceless store s 

of love and manhood’s honor as « harvest 
evermore. 

Perchance in many spots to-night, when festi- 
val is done, 

The barvest moon may beam upon two hearts 


whose bope is one. 


All decked with ruddy garlands, a band of 
children there 
Sends forth a sweet old anthem upon the even- 


ing air ; 

Then tise a thousand voices, an universal 
cheer— 

How plenteous is His mercy who has crowned 

he golden year ! 

Rend, rend the sky with praises, and cleave 
the azure dome, 

Ye happy noes and voices that fill the harvest 
home 


The Stolen Child. 


BY 6, 8, L. 











O away instantly, Isay! Leave the 
(5 place at once! We don’t allow tramps 
here!”’ 
The speaker wasa kind, good-na- 
tured farmer's wife. 

She stood before the door of her little 
white cottage, and with a gesture of im- 
patience, ordered the old organ-grinder 
and the little tambourine-girl to leave her 
door. , 

They turned to obey, when little Harry 
Thorne spoke up. 

“Oh, mother, see the little girl! How thin 
and pale she looks! And, mother,she looks 
like Lillie!’’ 

Mrs. Thorne turned quickly. How strange 
that she had not noticed it before. The lit- 
tle girl did surely look like her dead daugh- 
ter. With tearsin her eyes she drew the 
child towards her. 

“What is yourgname, my child?’’ she 
asked. 

“Bianca Correni, madam.’’ 

“Ts she your child?’’ Mrs. Thorne next 
inquired of the organ-grinder, who evidently 
was in the last stage of consumption. 

“‘No,”’ he said, feebly. ‘She's just a no- 
body, without kithor kin, that I found in 
the city. 

The old man had hardly finished this 
sentence when he fell to the ground. 

Farmer Thorne arrived on the scene, 
lifted him up, but it was found that life was 
extinct. 

Wild was Bianca’s grief on being told 
that Guido was dead. He had been her 
only friend and protector from earliest re- 
membrance. 

The old man was buried by the town 
authorities, and then the question arose 
= hr what was to be done with the poor 
child. 

‘She must be sent tothe poor-house,’’ 
thev said. 

‘Must she go to the poor-house mother ?”’ 
asked Harry. : 

“Tam afraid so, my boy.” 

“Oh. mother, don’t send her there! Keep 
her in Lillie’s place!”’ 

Farmer Thorne entered at this moment, 
and Harry turned to him. The farmer's 
large heart had already gone out to the little 
stranger, and he decided at once to adopt 
her; and thus ‘in Lillie’s place’ she was 
installed in the Thorne family. 

Years passed quietly away, and Bianca 
grewinto a winsome maiden. Admirers 
she had many; but none were more devoted 
than her adopted brother. 

One winter a fancy fair was ziven in the 
village,and Bianca had in charge the flower- 
table. A customer each night was 
® tall,dark gentleman, about forty years 
ofage, who watched her with an intense 


gaze. 

The last night of the affair was to be the 
gala night, and a play was to be performed. 
Now it happened that the leading character 
of the play was an Italian dancing girl, and 
the part was given to Bianca. 
wotched ths pen ein ened tinge 

play with und t 

Until Bianca entered with her santentine 

in her hand. He started forward in great 

pe She sang a wild, plaintive melody, 
began a fantastic dance. 

At this the stranger leaped to his feet 


pene a ag All eyes were immediately 

turned in his and back 

his seat as white as marble. — < 
the Thornes 


Early the next =e 
ae a visit m the stran- 
. His words were abrupt and to the 
point. + 


“Pardon my intrusion, sir, and madam. 
I am an Italian com , traveling for my 
health. At the fair night I saw your 
daughter perform a wonderful song and 
dance; will you tell me where she learned 

The farmer stared at his wife; but neither 
Ee 

“We y, sir,’ heat length replied, 
“I can hardly tell you that. Bianca danced 
that way, and sang that song, when she 
first came to us, which is nigh on to nine 


years ago. 

“Then she is not your daughter?’’ cried 
the stranger, in great excitement. 

“Oh, no! She isan adopted child; al- 
though we love heras though she had been 
born to us. 

**For Heaven's sake, tell me all you know 
concerning her ?”’ 

Thus entreated, the farmer related the 
story. When he had finished, the man 
grasped hie hand, while the tears streamed 
ome Taree? 

‘Mr. rne,’’ he said, ‘‘the girl is m 
daughter. I can prove it!” he Scattered, 
noticing the look of incredulity on the faces 
ot his hearers. ‘‘Fifteen years ago my lit. 
tle daughter was stolen from me The name, 
too is the same—Bianca Correni. My daugh- 
ter is found at last!'’ 

Great was the excitement in the village 
when it was known that Farmer Thorne’s 
adopted daughter had fownd her father, and 
—. was a gentleman of wealth and dis- 


It was a severe blow to the Thornes. how. 
ever, for they really loved the girl as if she 
were their own. Harry suffered the most; 
he knew that in losing Bianca he lost all he 
had to live for. 

The day of parting came. 

Signor Correni and his daughter were to 
sail for sunny Italy, perhaps never to re- 
turn. 

Harry stood with his mother and father, 
taking leave of the travelers. The poor 
boy’s eyes were filled with tearsas Bianca 
took his hand to bid him farewell. 

“Don’t look so gloomy, Harrv, dear!’ 
she sobbed. ‘‘I shall surely come back some 
time—infieed Iwill—so don’t weep, dear 
brother!"’ 

The manly fellow brushed away his tears, 
and tried to smile. Then slipping « slender 
ring on her finger, he said, ‘‘Keep it, dear, 
until you find another that loves you more 
than I do, then throw it away!”’ 

Four years passed, and brought continued 

fortune to the Thornes. First,their house 
burned to the ground; the farmer lost 
his health, and finally died. It was found, 
on settling up his estate, that scarcely any- 
thing was left for the widow; and they fin 
ally went to the city, where they took apart- 
ments, and Harry found aclerkship ona 
small salary. 

For a while letters came regularly from 
Bianca; they spoke in glowing terms of her 
beautiful home. and of her father's great 
love for her. Then aftera time the letters 
came less frequently, till now it was nearly 
® year since they had heard anything from 
ner. * * * a ° 

“Just the fellow T want to see!"’ cried 
Fred Crosby; ‘I have a couple of tickets 
for the opera; you must come with me. 
Everybody is raving about her. Surely 
you would not miss a chance to see Bianca 
Correni ?”’ 

‘Bianca Correni?’’ cried Harry,in amaze- 
ment. 

‘Yes, the vew prima donna, you know. 
And here weare now. Come on—you shall 
see her!”’ 

Without a word more, Harry suffered 
himself to be led into the opera house. As 
one ina dream he took his seat. Bianca 
a prima donna! What could it mean? 

He had not long to wait. The curtain 
rose, and revealed to his startled gaze 
Bianca—his Bianca—on the stage, and 
fairly ablaze with jewels. The house shook 
with the thunder of applause which greeted 
her. Harry devoured her every feature. 
But his heart gave a great throbas he no- 
ticed on one slender finger a plain circlet of 
gold; it was the ring he had given her when 
they parted; he knew it at once. 

At that moment Harry fancied he caught 
the singer's eye. For s moment he raw her 
start and gasp convulsively, but only for a 
moment; then she went on with her delight- 


ful music. i 
He was right: she had seen and recognised 


him. 

Just before the curtain fell on the last act 
Harry felta light touch on his shoulder. 
Turning quickly he saw a boy, who par 
him a card, on which was written, in& 
delicate hand, which he recognized at 
ae Y follow this lit 
‘Will Mr. Thorne please follo is lit- 
tle boy for the sake of an interview with 
Bianca ?’’. 

Fred Crosby must have thought his friend 
insane, for he seized his hat, and started 
after the boy, without « word of explans- 
tion or excuse. 





Arriving behind the scenes, he was ush- 
ered into a pretty room, and found himself 
gt dear brother!’ she cried 

ee , my id » 
rus’ing towards him v. “Have you 
forgutten your little r”’ 

‘Forgotten you Bianca? I think it is you 
who have forgotten me. Itis « year since 
we have received « line from you!"’ replied 
Harry, reproachfully. 

“A year! be ag I wrote repeat 


edly, until we taly, and since arriving 
in England has Visited the old village 
home, but could learn nothing of Oh, 
Harry, why did hide yourself me? 
But do tell me of my darling mother; is she 


well? Doesshe ever think of me?” she 
rattled on, anh wating, fer areply. ‘Will 
she be glad to see me?” 

Poor Harry's face flushed. 

‘‘We occupy small and humble quarters 
now, Bianca — mademoiselie,’’ he stam. 
mered. ‘Ifyou could put up with us, —I 
that is, she——"" » 

Bianca's merry voice interrupted the con- 
fused speech. 

: et, well used to _——_ life, Harry. 
ve not forgotten your pa- 

rents rescued me from. I am Bianca 

and a tambourine girl stil!."’ 

The two weeks that Bianca remained in 
London she was aconstant visiter at the 
Thornes’ house, and the day before she was 
to leave for Italy again, placed in Mrs. 
Thorne’s hands a deed of their lost farm. 
She would hear no objection nor receive any 
thanks. 

“It is only a slight recompense for your 
great kindness, mother dear,’’she said. ‘I 
shudder now when I think of what might 
have happened to me had ‘t not been for 

You will be glad to have the dear 
old home again, and when ag A marries 
it will be apretty place for his wife,” 
she Rd in ascarcely audible voice. 
My | child, Harry will never marry now,”’ 
was the reply. 

‘‘Never marry, mother! Why not?” 

‘Because he lovesa lady so far a 
him in life that he has not the courage to 
ask her hand in marriage.’’ 

Bianca made no reply, though she knew 
by the dear mother’s tell-tale who the lady 


was, 

That night Harry attended their guest 
back to her hotel. 

‘Why don’t you get married, Harry ?’’ 
she asked him bluntly. 

The poor fellow flushed and then paled. 

‘Your mother told me you loved a lady 
above you In the social scale,’’ she contin- 
ued, not noticing his embarrassment. 
“Why don’t you tell her of you love? 
‘Nothing venture, nothing have,’ you 
know.”’ 

Still no reply. 

“Harry,” she whispered, slipping her 
handin hia, “I wear your ring still! Do 
you remember what you said when you put 
iton my finger? Oh. you stupid boy!’’ 

And she turned to hide her face. 

But he caught her ip his arms, and the 
sweet, blushing face found a hiding-place 
on his broad shoulder. 

“Bianca, my darling, precious one, {s it 
true? Can you love me? Oh, say those 
sweet words once more!”’ 

She was sobbing now. 

‘Yes Harry, it is true.”’ 

‘Heaven bless you!’ he murmured, 
pressing her more close to his heart, and 
kissing her passionately. 

And here Jet us leave themin the fulness 
of their love. 

Hints To THOSE CALLING UPON THE 
Sicx.—Only call at the door, unless you are 
sure your friend is able to see you without 
barm. Enter and leave the house and move 
about the room quietly. Carry a cheerful 
face and speak cheerful words. In order to 
cheer you need tell no lies. If your friend 
is very sick,do not fall into yay and careless 
talk in the attempt to be cheerful. Don't 
ask questions, and thus oblige your friend to 
talk. Talk about something outside, and 
not about the disease and circumstances of 
the patient. Tell the news, but not the list 
of the sick and the dying. If possible carry 
something with you to please the eye, and 
relieve the monotony of the sick room; & 
flower, or even a picture, which you can 
loan for a few days. If desirable, some lit- 
tle delicacy to tempt the appetite will be 
well bestowed. The perfume of some flowers 
is poisonous, and they should not be carried 
into the sick room. Especially is this true 
of the tuberose, orange, lilac, syringia and 
lilies. Stay only a moment, ora few min- 
utes at the longest, unless you can be of some 
help. 

—_ _ ———— 

Orteorm or Brack CLOTHES FOR THE 
Cieroy.—in the year 1524 Luther iaid 
aside the monk’s costume, and bencefcrth 
dressed according to the fashion of the 
world. He choose black clothes, and con- 
sequently tsis color became the fashion of 
the clergy. His reason for choosing this 
cloth was that the Elector of Saxony took 
an interest in him.and now and then sent him 
a piece of black cloth, being at that time the 
court fashion; and because Luther preferred 
it, so his scholars thought it became them 
to wear the same color as their master. 
From that time black has been the color 





mostly worn by the clergy. 
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A Li Cowrammnme Lgav.—To test wa- 
Srapic of the water bearip a anyeeete ted 
mix remainder with a small quantity of 
acid} ). The formation of a tate, jay ofs 
dark precipitate or cloud f lead. 

Postat Canp Inx.—An excellent invisi- 
ble ink for postal made 





A 
of water. Aslightiyaciad a 
been Fate eres gall pe ~ y ty: 
convenient oo fer 


example, or by laying Con's hot | a. ee 
Protocraray.—A German scientist, af- 


seeded tn oiatnig's snort one 
no ning ac 
ccjF 


bv if 

Gxed and sold as a pootograph. Win’ 
composition the mirror antivae ie painted, 
cooking of See 5 ee prepsiet. 


is 
graphed. The oll coati the 
likeness of the person Senpattin tn aabeonl 
ors on the light surface. The ry A 
is brought in to a bath, and isex ball an 
hour to the sunlight befure delivery. 
Insorntes From Rosty Naus, Ero.— 
Every littie whtie we read in 


some one who has stuck a 
foot, Knee, hand, or some other 


i 
s 


es 
58 
; 
it 
iH 


ed without 

which follow them. The remed 
most always on hand, and can 
any one, and, what is better, it isin bie. 
issimply to smoke the wound, or an 
or wound that ts inflamed, wi buralng 
or woolen cloth. Twenty minutes 
omehe of won pA the pein out 

und; re two or three ti 
will allay the worst oases of inflammation 
arising from a wound, 


Buiivtno MATERIALS.—1 050 lathes will 
cover 70 yards of surface, and eieven nds 
of nalis putthemon. Eight bushels 
eS + sand, and one bas 

ug pees mortar to plaster 100 
square vards, cord of stone, three basheis 
lime, and a cubic yard of sand will lay 100 ca- 
bic feet of wall. One thousand shingles iaid 
four inches to the weather wili cover 100 square 
feet of surface, and five peunds of naliis fasten 
them on. One filth more flooring and sidi 
is needed than the number of square feet 
surface, because of the lapin the siding and 
the matching of the floor. Five courses of 
brick will lav one footin re on a chimney; 
six bricks in a course will makes fiue four 
coeuee wets and ee inches i 

mn @ course make a fiae nt 1 
wide and sixteen inches long. ~ . 


Rvuies ror AcTion.—These short ru'es 
for action in case of accident are good: For 
dust tn the eyes, avoid rubbing, and dash wa- 
terinthem. Kemove cinder, etc., with the 
pointofapencil. Remove insects trom the 
ear Py tepid water; never puts bard 
mentinto theear. If an arte be cut, com- 
press above the wound: if a vein is cut, com- 
press below. If choked, get upon ail fours 
and cough. For light burns. dip the part in 
cold water, ifthe skin is deg ed, cover 
with varnish. Smother a fire wi ae, 
etc.; water will often spread burning oil ao 
increase the danger. Before passing through 
smoke takea full breath and stoop low. Suck 
potson wounds, unless your mouth is sore 
pany the wound, or, better, cut the wou 
out without delay. Hold the wound as long as 
can be borne, to a hot coal, or the end of a 
cigar. In case of poisoning ¢xcite yomi'ing 
by tickling the throat or by hot water or mus 
tard, In case of opium ison give strong 
coltee, and keep moving. If in the water float 
on the back, with the mouth and nose project 
ing. For apoplexy raise the beadand body; 
for tainting, lay the body fiat. 


Warm and Garden. 


To Drive Rats Away.—To drive and 
keep rate from corn cribs and granaries, place 
s0mn6 gas-tar In them, and daub somein their 
holes, and they will leave the premises at 
once. The tarcan be obtained from any place 
where gas Is manufactured, 


Presexvine Butten —In order to keep 
their butler over the period of low prices an 
hot weather,California dairymen seal up their 

roducts in tin cans, sinking them to the bot 

m of cold streams. Batter mada in Aprt) 
comes out in October in good order, and con- 
tinues to keep fresh in the cool weather of the 
winter. Forty four-pound cans are commonly 
used. 


Co.ic in Stock —A correspondent gives 
the following cure tor colic in horses and cat- 
Ue, whichis convenient at all times and easily 
applied, He says he has never known it to 
fall: Spread ateacupful or more of fine gait 
on the back of the animal over the kidneys 
and loins, and keepit saturated with warm wa 
ter for twenty or thirty minutes, or longer if 
necessary. If the attack is severe drench with 
hot water. 


Moises —It is stated by those who have 
experimented with it, that the placing of a 
jump of corn-meal dough about the size of a 
marble, mixed with @ small quantity of ar- 
senic, in the runs of moles and covering it up, 
and repeating the same after the moles have 


ball 





made a fresh run, will speedily exterminate 
them. By fiattening the ground where the 
jumps are placed, it can readily be seen 
whether the mole has passed itby t raising 
of the soli. 


Preservine Grares.—It is said that the 
Chinese bave & method of preserving grapes 
during the entire year by cutting acireular 
piece out of a ripe pumpkin or gourd. makin 
an aperture large enough to admit the hand. 
The interior is then completely cleaned out, 
the ripe grapes are placed Inside, and the cover 
replaced and pressed tn firmly. The pamp 
kins are then kept in a cool plage.,and the 
grapes will be found to retain their fresb- 
ness for a very long time. 


Rerat Irems.—Garbage should never be 
allowed tocccumulate. Allthatis not fed to 
fowls or animais on the place should be kept 
in a closely-covered receptacie, and carried 
away frequently. Forchicken cholera there is 
nothing better than carbolic ac'd, one drachm 
with two gallons of water. Let the fowis have 
free access to it as a drink, and mix it with 
their food once a day. Good feed, whether it 
be good grass in somroer, or good hay and 
gra'n in winter,withn pure water always within 
reach, will invariably give good returns, 
whether the outcome expected be meat, milk, 
butter or cheese. 
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Our readers everywhere can sid as by showing 

THE Poser to their friends and asking them to join 
By Going so you will confer a favor on us and 
eave money for them. 

Money for clebe should be sent all at one time. 
AG4itions may be made at any time at same rate. it 
is pot Becessary that al) the subscribers in a clab 
should go to the same Post-office. 

Remit always by Post-ofice money order, draft on 
Philadetphia or New York, or send money in & 
registered letter. 


@@ To secure the premium oleographs — ‘*The 
White Mountains’ and ‘‘The Yellowstone,’’ 244 
Fifty Cents for them, anmounted; of, One Dollar, 
mounted on canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 
scription, whether singly or in clubs. 

We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 
oe 

AG4rees 
THB SATURDAY Evaentne Por, 
728 Sansom st., Phila. 


ATURDAY EVENING, AUGUST 30, 1879. 


NO, 7. 

It gives us great pleasure to announce 
that next week we will commence the pub- 
lication of another new serial of remarka. 
ble interest and power, entitled 

VERA ; 
OR, 
A Gurtiess Crime. 

It is the first of its gifted author's pro- 
ductions that we have had the satisfaction 
of presenting to our readers, but the work 
wil] be found to fully equal the best contin. 
ued stories that have ever appeared in the 
columns of the Posr. 

The leading characters are drawn from 
English high life, and the social peculiari 
ties, feelings and intrigues of the aristocracy 
are treated with singular power, while one 
of the heroines, pretty Maggie Tredegar, a 
farmer's daughter, must be classed among 
the most striking creations in the realm of 
fiction. 

The story as a whole is worthy of a place 
among the finest productions of the novel: 
ist’s art, and the readers of the Post, in its 
perura!, have in prospect one of the pleas 
antest literary treats of the year. 


NM 


SFLPF-CONTROL, 


[ies hatred, and uncharitableness ex- 


ercise almost as destructive an influ. 

ence on a man's physical nature as they 
do upon his moral character, for whenever, 
from undue excitement of any kind, the 
passions are permitted to overrule the rea- 
son, the heart and the brain are alike sus 
ceptible to the infl ence, as the heart emp 
ties itself into the brain, and both are 
stricken with disease. To say that sorrow 
grieves the heart, is more than a metaphor, 
fcr it—like entering the soul and playing on 
the heartetrings—disturbs that harmony 
which binds the mind and the body together 
with bealth and strength Although wine 
is commonly said to ‘‘make giad the heart,"’ 
the gladness is short lived, and the latest 
discoveries « f science tell us that the drunk 
ard is even physically, as well as morally, a 
heart broken man. That ‘‘fretful star which 
wears out life so soon,’’ generally rises from 
a false ambition that strives to gain impossi 
bilities which, blinded by self ignorance, 
we fail to perceive as such, while we leave 
untouched and withering by neglect, the 
things which lie around us, and which 
might prove the stepping stone. to some- 
thing higher. It may be well to ‘‘scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days,’’ but energy 
is too much developed when it throws life 
away for the sake of getting on and reach- 
ing for fruite which grow far beyond our 
grasp ; and while we should shun the pains 
and penalties of an idle life, the fire of life 
is burat out only too soon when ambition 
keeps it at that high pressure of s'raining 
after ideals which can never be realized, 
and which recede from us as we spproach 
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SANCTUK CHAT. 


Turns is no stronger temptation to a boy 
than to crack tBe kernel after he has 
eaten the peach, and it is important that 
the boys should understand the poisonous 
nature of kernals. A timely case comes from 
Paris to serve asawarning. It appears that 
a five year old little one ate kernels from 
peach stones in the latter part of July, under 
the impression that the peach was « nut. 
When tound he was nearly dead from the 
effects of prussic acid contained in the ker- 
nels, and aid arrived too late to save him. 


In the memoirs of Mme. Le Brun a story 
is told which shows that a pie of live birds 
is not necessarily ‘‘fit to set before a king.” 
One of her acquaintances gave a supper to 
sixty persons, and had an enormous pie 
made, in which about a hundred little live 
birds were imprisoned. On a sign from 
the hoetess, the pie was opened, and there 
burst forth all these terrified creatures, 
who flew int» the faces of the ladies present, 
much to their dismay. They could not get 
rid of the birds, and at last were forced to 
leave the table, grumbling at so foolish a 
joke. _ 


Tux report of Mr. Forrest, British Consul 
at Tientsin, that the deaths from starvation 
in China during the recent famine reached a 
total of 9 500 000, is confirmed by Mr. Hil- 
lier, also of the consular service, who, with- 
in six months, has visited the desolated 
provinces. Whole districts, once densely 
populated, are now almost uninhabited. 
The efforts of the Government to send aid 
were frustrated by the bad roads, and the 
fact that the people en route seized the pack 
horses and mules to devour them. No fic 
tion can surpass in horror the scenes de- 
ecribed by Mr. Forrest. 


-- So - 


Women do the work of ‘longshoremen on 
the wharves of St. Johns, Newfoundland. 
When the time arrives for vessels from 
Southern Europe, Brazil, West Indies and 
elsewhere, to take aboard their cargoes of 
palt cod, herring, &c. files of females with 
tucked up gowns, bared arms and coarse 
brogans, may be seen along the wharves, 
carrying flat barrows of fish to and fro 
Each barrow has four handles and is borne 
by two women. They perform the same 


is inferior. Women also goonthe ‘sum 
mer voyage”’ to Labrador, and act severally 
in the capacity of ‘‘splitters,’’ ‘‘salters’’ 
and ‘‘ headers.’’ 


M. Lacerpo has given much attention to 
the characterand poison of the rattlesnake. 
The poison seems to be of the nature of a 
ferment The red corpuscles of the blood 
of animals bitten by a snake begin to dis 
play small brilliant points on the surface, 
which increase rapidly in number, and then 
the globules unite with each other, forming 
a paste which cannot circulate through the 
veins. Affected blood, if introduced into 
the circulation of other animale, will pro 
duce the same symptoms and fatal termina- 
tion as the original virus. The author be 
lieves that the best antidote for snake poi 
soning is alcohol, which may be given to 
the patient to drink, or may be administered 
subcutaneously. 


Tre well-known fragrant, sweet-scented, 
or lemon verbena, is regarded among the 
Spanish people as a fine stomachic and cor 
dial. It is either used in the form of a cold 
decoction, sweetened, or five or six leavers 
are put into a teacup, and hot tea poured 
uponthem. The author of a recent work. 
“Among the Spanish People ’’ says that the 
flavor of the tea thus prepared ‘‘is simp)v de 
licious, and no one who has drank his Pekoe 
with it will ever again do s0 without a sprig 
of lemon verbena.’’ And he further makes 
a statement, more important than all the 
reat, if true; that is, that if the decoction be 
used one need ‘‘never suffer from flatu. 
lence, never be made nervous or old maid. 
ish, never have cholera, diarrhea, or loss of 
appetite.”’ — 

A RECENT writer on the curiosities of 
diet accords to the locust the first place, in 
the purely insect world, as a contributor to 
human ailment. From the remotest an 
tiquity the locust has been used for food— 
witness the sculptures of Assyria—and ai 
the present day they are devoured in_ enor. 





them, like the ‘‘baseless fabric of a vision.”’ 


mous quantities by many different races. 
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Yet there is a wide divergence of opinion 
regarding the value of the locust as food. 
Some travelers describe locusts as a desper- 
ate makeshift; others as passable; others 
again as resembling shrimps in delicacy 
and flavor. They compete with oe in the 
market of Bagdad ; they are called “‘terad”’ 
in Yomen, and “anne” in Duncalf, and 
they are frequently used as food by the 
wandering tribes of Asia and Africa, who, 
after broiling them, separate the head from 
the body, and eat them. In some parts of 
Africa they are ground and made into 
bread. In Senegal they are eaten by the 
highest classes. They are the main support 
of the bushmen of South Atrica. 


Roman and Greek ladies were well ac- 
quainted with the means to enhance their 
charms artificially, and with all the mys- 
teries of ‘making up.”’ The Yively Gaul 
then, as now, supplied strong soap for 
bleaching the hair to the fashionable Teu- 
tonic hue, and caustic fluids to restore its 
color. Wigs and false hair were all the 
fashion in imperial times. For preserv- 
ing the teeth, chewing of mastic, mastig 
toothpicks, and pumice stone tooth powder 
were recommended. To beautify the com- 
plexion, Poprees, the wife of Nero, invent- 
ed a paste made of breadcrumbs and asses’ 
milk, to be put on in a thick layer when 
going to bed, and taken off in the morning. 
A mixture of rice,and ground beans was 
used to take away wrinkles. Rogue, white 
and black pastes and powders, in dainty 
pots, to paint the eyebrows and to correct 
the complexion, were never wanting on the 
toilette tables, and the epigrams of contem- 
porary satirists teem with allusions to these 
little mysteries of the sex. 


Tnx Chinese have long regarded tele- 
graph wire as a very convenient source of 
tea-box nails, while some of these child- 
like individuals caught in the act of petting 
down the posts have been known to plead 
that they thought they grew there. The 
Celestials have hitherto shown peculiar 
spite against the telegraph, both cable and 
land line, and it is quite satisfactory to learn 
that they are now much better disposed to 
it, the telephone having opened their eyes 
to its advantages. The fact is, they did not 
understand the former telegraphs, as they 
were unsuited to the Chinese language, 
which has no alphabet. But now the tele 
phone enables them to converse, and trans- 
mits with peculiar fidelity the metallic 
twang of their monosyllabic language. 
They are vastly delighted with it, and have 
just discovered for the first time that it was 
originally Chinese, having been invented in 
the year 960 by Kung Foo Whing, an an- 
nouncement which will satisfy their self- 
complacency without disturbing the equa- 
nimity of Prof. Bell. 


AT last accounts, a Javanese Prince, the 
King of Solo, wasexpected in Paris. He is 
spoken of as wealthy and accomplished, 
having an annual income of $6 000 000 and 
speaking several languages. King Solo is 
accompanied by a full band, which is thus 
described by Galignani :—‘‘ The musicians 
are seated, after the Oriental fashion, upon 
a platform, attired in the gala Javanese cos- 
tume. The jacket is of blue cloth, with gilt 
buttons, the waistcoat white, while a dark- 
colored handkerchief winds round the head, 
and the legs and thighs are enveloped in the 
national ‘‘sarong.”’ The instruments are 
of bamboo, with the exception of an im- 
mense copper gong, which serves as a big 
drum, a couple of two stringed ivory vio- 
lins, and a barp strung with copper wire, a 
sort of piano whose keys are struck with 
hammers instead of the fingers, and a few 
wind instruments. Ata given signal all set 
up & groaning, crying or humming. as well 
without false notes as without melody, while 
time is kept by the contortions of the dan- 
cers, the celebrated Ronggenys, copper- 
colored and almond eyed, with their jet- 
black bair bound in knots behind the head, 
which is itself adorned with flowers.’’ 

Tue Papuans of New Guiana are stil] 
only a half-known race. Intellectually they 
are placed above the Malays, though 
the Malays have in reality acquired 
more actual civilizition by contact with su- 
perior races. The Papuans have a taste for 
personal embellishment, but it takes such 
eccentric forms as the attaching of two 





boars’ tusks joined together to the nose, 





at festivals for intoxicating liq 
are totally ignorant of metals, and the coast. 
dwellers are even unable to procure fire for 
themselves. When they 
their fires go out, they have to ask a 

of the hill tribesmen, who produce it by 
friction. Yet they divide the year 

nar months. and have names for 
stellations. One of the tribes, the Ilema 
counts up tos million. In the New Brit. 
ain group, the Papuans, of New Zealand, 
have a remarkable custom, which the E 
cannot match. Girls of six or eight years 
old are shut up for some five years in cages 
like huge extinguishers, made of 
leaves, out of which they are never allowed 
to come till they are to be married. The 
cages are placed inside large 
old women to watch them. The girls are 
taken out once a day to wash, but they 
never leave the house. The girls do not 
sufter in health. 
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Tue uses of tobacco, after having long 
been supposed by an ignorant world to be 
limited to the practices of smoking, chewing 
and snuffing, have of late years been found 
much more extensive and various. Una- 
fortunately, the gentleman who is most con- 
fident as to the merits of the weed, and who 
lives at Clamart, in France, has gone a lit- 
tle too fast in his anxiety to turn it to ad- 
vantage. He has developed a theory that 
the inhalation of tobacco smoke by fowls 
caused their flesh to assume a wonderfully 
white color, and to become very tender at 
the same time. He accordingly shut upa 
chicken in his fowlhouse and set fire to s 
store of ‘‘capogal,’’ which he left burning 
in the place. The young fowl, so far from 
being averse to the odor of the narcotic, was 
inclined to try its taste as well as its smell, 
and had in a few days consumed so much 
‘*caporal’’ that its flesh was not only whit- 
ened, but absolutely ‘‘nicotinized’”’ with 
poison. To it as it stood—probably in s 
rather stupid state—upon its perch entered 
one night an adventurer named Carrouge, 
who, after belonging to a contraternity of 
professional chicken stealers, had started a 
business ot his owWA at Clamart. The pre- 
cious bird was carried off, plucked, cooxed 
and eaten, and a short time after breakfast 
the thief was seized with violent and intol- 
erable pains. He rushed to the doctor, 
heedless of the necessity which would arise 
of disclosing his nocturngl escapade. He 
was found to have been poisoned by the 
nieotine contained in the flesh of the fowl, 
and was with some difficulty saved from 
death. He will now be tried for thieving. 


Rvsstan merchants recently returned from 
the interior of China to 8t. Petersburg, have 
furnished the Golos with terrible details re- 
specting the famine which has for some time 
past prevailed throughout certain provinces 
of the Celestial Empire. Tney depose to 
having seen people die in the streets of many 
towns and villages from sheer starvation, 
and state not only that anthropophagy is 
practised upon the bodies of the dead, but 
that famished men attack the hving and 
prey upon them with all the ferocity and 
greediness of the fiercest carnivora. One of 
them alleges that he was present at the ex- 
amination of a mendicant, who had been 
arrested for some'petty theft, and in whose 
professional wallet the mangled remairs of 
an infant were discovered. This man con- 
feesed to the magistrate that for some time 
previous to his seizure he had lived exclu- 
sively upon the fresh flesh of human beings, 
as he could not surmount his antipathy ” 
that of dead bodies. Another appalling case, 
which came under the notice of a Russian 
merchant, was that of a young man who 
had persuaded his father to assist him in 
murdering and subsequently eating s girl © 
whom he was betrothed Men have beet 
executed for killing and eating their ow? 
children, and sons have slain their ow® 
fathers in order to appease the pangs ot 
hunger. In some of the northern districts 
whole villages stand empty, their inhabi- 
tants having one and all perished for wast 
of food. Some of the incidents recounted 
by these commercial travelers and published 
in the Golos are too horrible, for reproduc 
tion, but the above details will convey sm 
idea of the awful suffermgs by which the 
population of the Flowery Land bas 
been, and indeed still is, afflicted. 
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SUNSER. tarbed by the events that shook the great | arts or manceuvres to obtain the | never loved her; he had but flirted as he did 
a at — truth from him. with others He thought so little of her that 
BY 6¥L > Alton ‘was the only lawyer in the} However, she was snon to know whether | a few moments with a fresh face had caused 
-_ place, a that he was wont to declare | and how much Allan Gordon cared for her. | him even to forget his engagements. 
she comes with solemn step and slow, spoke well for its manners and morals. He} Three days after her mother’s warning Paul left her in search of something she 


roses by her touch— 
She wakes the by = : 


“ " she sa: 
ye be too mucnh."’ 


You cannot bloom and bi 


to the birds and says, 
ee oy: me to build your nests; now ay. 
Build how you will, and where you will, 
The low build low, the high build high.” 


whispers to the trees, and sa 

or Pat forth your c!oseoms and 
All watch to see your promise fair 

For a not distant truitage day. 


gay— 


The roses bloom, the sweet birds build, 
All nature wears an aspect ay : 

And while we peuse to look about, 
Summer silently goes away. 


Laura’s Trial. 








BY C. M. B. 
CHAPTER L 
Y dear, I wish that you would think 
seriously of it,” said Mrs. Alton to 
her daughter Laura. ‘Every woman 
ought to be I am no be- 


liever in old maids.’ 
“But I am not an old maid yet, mamma,”’ 
was the smiling reply. ‘‘I am only twenty- 


four.”’ 

‘Wany girls are married long before that,”’ 
was the oracular reply. ‘‘Not that I am an 
advocate for early marriages; but it seems to 
me you may go on as undecided and un- 
settled for the next ten years as you are 
now.’”’ 

A look of pain crossed the fair, open face 
of Laura Alton, and her mother continued: 
“You are the eldest of five sisters, and you 
must think of that. Your would 
leave more room for them, and give them 
opportunities which it is impossible to afford 
to all. Kate, for instance, might go out, 
and she is really growing very pretty. It 
is not only love for you, but anxiety for 
them, which prompts me to speak.’’ 

“I see, mamma,’’ was the gentle reply. 
“I will think of what you have said.’’ 

“And act upon it, Laura,’’ resumed the 
sensible, —- mother; ‘‘thinking is one 
half the battle. Paul Lyton has been beg- 
ging you every day for two years past to be 
his wife, and you neither consent nor refuse. 
I cannot imagine or understand why you do 
not make up your mind.”’ 

“You forbade me to refuse him,”’ replied 
Laura, with more spirit. 

“Then, my dear, do not tnfle with him 
any longer,’’ said her mother; ‘‘he has loved 
you ever since you have been old enough to 
have a lover. Any girl might be proud to 
have won the heart of an upright, honest, 
honorable man like Paul Lyton.”’ 

Mrs. Alton looked hecaly at her daugh- 
ter's face, and seeing there no signe ot as- 
sent, she continued: ‘‘Laura, my dear, I 
hope you are not letting yourself think too 
much of that careless, gay Allan Gardon?’’ 

A burning flush covered the face whose 
calm had been disturbed at last. 

“He is not a marrying man,”’ said the 
mother, good naturedly, refusing to see the 
burning cheeks; ‘‘he flirts with every nice 
or pretty girl he knows, but he likes him 
self too much to sacrifice his liberty to any 
one of them. Don’t let bis songs and com- 
pliments and handsome face deceive you, 
tor he will aever make you an offer, I feel 
sure. As soon as a fresh face comes in his 
way he will forget yours. It is two years 
since he came to Coombe; but has he ever 
spoken one sensible word of love or mar- 
riage to you in all that time, although he 
contrives to see you every day?”’ 

‘“‘No, mamma,”’ was the 
“the has not.”’ 

“And never will,” said Mrs. Alton. “I 

know the kind of man. [ grant he is hand- 
some and fascinating, but he is a trifler and 
‘flirt. It is a bad thing for any girl to ever 
receive the attentions of such a man. Your 
father and I have been anxious for some 
time over it.”’ 
_ No reply was heard from poor Laura. An 
interruption fortunately came in the shape 
of that same sister Kate, and Laura made 
her escape to her own room. 

Shrewd, sensible Mrs. Alton had touched 
* sore, sensitive point, and the girl shivered 
~ the wound of her heart was laid bare to 
a Own eyes. She was obliged to own to 
r-wee s that she cared very much for Allan 
Me tdon, twice as much as she did for honest, 

indly Paul Lyton. For many long months 
she had been wondering if he cared for her, 
on what all his looks and tones meant. In 
= heart she half believed, even as she 
: ped, that it was love; yet he néver said 

word that bordered on the subject. To 
no one had he ever been so consiant as to 
shag Alton; yet neither he nor any one 
7 consid he was her lover. He meant 
rath than he did to other pretty girls; 
Me she had deceived herself by the force of 
T own wishes; and now, after her mother’s 
ure, she asked herself how it was to end. 
Py ALY ig hn Be 
pretty, Ww ut an t 
charm of beau or ao The obit. 


ants were simp ordinary people, passing 
quietly from the cradle to the grave, undis- 


t response; 


eae kas 

a thought, wing, as did one else, 
that his love afslse Were sumerens, and 
never undertaken tor any definite end. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Alton felt pleased and 

when, three years ago, the young 
doctor, Paul Lyton, to fall in love 
with their pretty, lwely daughter. Every- 
thing prom 80 well. 

But Paul Lyton was a sby and timid 
lover; for many months he had noticed and 
admired the pretty girl, whose soft, clear 
eyes fell before his gaze. Then he procured 
ap introduction to her, and after that he 
— to visit at the house. 

t was just two years since he had asked 

from Mr. and Mrs. Alton to 

offer himself as a suitor to their daughter. 

They referred him to, Laura, giving their 

full consent, and expressing their entire 

approbation, but leaving the on of the 
matter entirely in her own hands. 

Laura asked for time. She liked and ad- 
mired the young doctog, but it was a mo- 
mentous question, and she did not wish to 
settle itina hurry. Paul, ever gentle and 
chivalrous, acceded to her wish. Indee(, 
in gaining permission to address her, he had 
sonseodel beyond his wildest hopes. He 
did not doubt that she would come to love 
him in time as truly and devotedly as he 
loved her 

Allan Gordon was what is called a ‘‘gen- 
tleman farmer.’’ He lived upon his own 
farm, and cultivated his own land. It was 
& pretty little estate, called ‘‘The Mulber- 
ries,’’ and it had been left to Allan by his 
uncle, John Riche. 

He was a tall, handsome man, with a 
winning, charming manner, a gay, careless 
wit, an — humor, that made him 
popular wherever he went He laughed at 
his own inconsistency, and professed him- 
self unable to marry, from the simple rea- 
son that amongst so many nice girls it was 
almost impossible to choose. 

It was at church he first saw the pretty, 
fair face of Laura Alton. He had eeen 

rettier, but none so sweet. The clear, 
impid eyes, truthful and shy as the eyes of 
a child; the glossy brown hair, the delicate 
rose-color on the cheeks, the ripe, red, 
smiling li, filled him with admiration. 

A few days afterwards Allan Gordon was 
introduced to Laura. He found her as 
charming as sbe was pretty—sensible, amia 
ble, and intelligent. He liked her better 
than any one else in Coombe. and let her 
see that he did so. He soon found out the 
exact state of affaire—that Laura was not 
engaged to the young doctor, but that he 
was a lover on probation. 

It was time, then, if he had loved her, to 
have said so honestly, and she might have 
chosen between the two, but he did not 
do 80. 

For two years this had lasted. and the 
young doctor began to grow impatient; he 
wanted to know his fate; so he spoke seri 
ously to Mrs. Alton, and that brought about 
the conversation that had sent poor Laura 
with a blushing face and aching heart to 
her room. 
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CHAPTER II. 


AURA ALTON was no heroine of 
tragedy ; she had plenty of good com- 
mon sense, and knew how to use it. 

‘‘What was to be done?’’ she asked 
herself, for she was in a sore dilemma. She 
did not feel exactly bound to Paul Lyton; 
she had never promised to marry him, but 
only to try and love bim. If Allan Gordon 
did love ber, that would simplify matters. 
If she could be sure of that, she would tell 
Paul honestly all about it; but if be did not, 
was she to grieve and disappoint him, to 
make his life sad and dreary for a vain, foo)- 
ish dream? ~ 

So poor Laura sat and thought through 
the bright sunny day. It was evident her 
aftairs were atacrisis She must soon ac. 
cept Paul Lyton for her husband, or put an 
end to his visits and their friendship. If 
she sent him away, what would her parents 
say? And then—still another reason—if 
she were married, 2 r Kate. = —_— 

iety 80 dearly, could go out a little. ne 
roe Moet see Toot brought more. If she 
remained an old maid, there was less chance 
for her sister's future. 

Paul, too, must be considered. For two 
eazs he had been devoted to her, until his 
ove, she knew, had grown to be part of his 

life. Flung back like a thankless gift, he 
would suffer bitterly. 

But what was the result of her day’s 
thinking? All depended on whether Allan 
Gordon loved her or not. whether he was 
sincere in his actions. How to know that 
was Laura's next puzzle; and @he thought 
it over until ber pretty little head ached, 
and her eyes grew hot and heavy with the 

Sbe could think of no way in which 
she could ascertain this. She could not ask 
him; she would not condescend to any little 

- 





and advice had fallen like a dull cloud over 
Laura's happy life, Mrs. Charlton, a wealthy 
widow lady, gave « party, to which must of 
the young people in Coombe were invited— 
Laura, with two of her sisters, Paul Lyton, 
and of course Gordon. 

‘This will .”’ she thought to herself. 
‘Something is sure to wry to-night.”’ 

Little did she dream what the something 
was to be. 

In spite of her better sense she felt a t 

hope that Allan did love her, after all—that 
he cared more for her than for others. Per- 
haps, if she looked very nice that evening 
he would tell her he loved her, and all would 
be well. And nice she did look, the pretty, 
fair face, with ite delicate flush; the sweet, 
shy eyes, with the lovelight shining in them; 
the soft brown hair, so neatly braided. 
Nestling in the thick glossy omls was 
beautiful rose, one of those known as the 
Maideh’s Blush. She wore a full, fowing 
white dress, that showed her slender, grace- 
ful figure. It was without any ornament, 
save that in the bodice was fastened another 
rose. 
A picture of fair, girlish, innocent beauty 
was Laura Alton; and when she entered the 
room the man she loved and the man who 
loved her flew to her side. Paul was daz- 
zled by her beauty. He thought he had 
been foolish in presuming to think he could 
win so fair a jewel for himeelf. Allan 
thought she looked prettier than she had 
ever done before, and, being the wicest girl 
in the room, he would devote the evening 
to her; at least, such a part of it as was not 
given to other pursuits. The rival claims 
were properly adjusted; Paul was promised 
the first dance, Allan the third, which hap- 
pened to be a quadrille. 

It was very seldom that my Aamagy J was 
oftered at Coombe parties, but Mrs. Chariton 
had one for her guests ip the shape of a 
young and beautiful French lady, a widow, 
Madame De Longville. They had met some 
years ago in Paris. and Madame had prom. 
ised then that she would certainly at some 
time visit her friend in her own house. That 
time had now arrived, but Mrs. Chariton had 
kept the fact of her guest's arrival a pro 
found secret, knowing that a fresh face, and 
above all one like Madame’s, would add al! 
eclat to her party. 

There was the faintest possible murmur of 
surprise when the door opened, and a beau- 
tifal lady, clad ina rich and quaint costume, 
the like of which had never heen seen in 
Coombe, entered the room. Mrs Chariton 
proudly introduced Madame De Loneville 
to her guests, and in a few effective whispers 
circulated the rumor of her wealth and high 
connections. 

The beautiful widow's glance fel] upon 
Allan Gordon. 

‘‘Who is that tall handsome man, with 
the gay, graceful manner?’ she asked her 
hostess. 

‘You must mean Allan Gordon,’’ was the 
reply; ‘‘that description suits no one else. 
He is a gentleman residing in the neighbor- 
hood.”’ 

“Is he engaged to that pretty girl who 
seems to engross his atte: tion?’’ was the 
next question. 

“No.’’ Jaughed Mrs. Chariton. ‘“Heisa 
butterfly, wooing every flower, but staying 


with pone. Marriage and Allan Gordon do 
not seem possible. I will introduce him to 
ou.’’ 


In a few minutes Allan found himeelf be 
wildered by the smiles of the most beautiful 
face he had ever seen. The piquant manner 
that was Madame De Longville’s greatest 
charm fascinated him. It pleased his vanity, 
too, that people should think he had made a 
speedy conquest of the beautiful widow; so 
he lingered near, and forgot all about his 
engagement to dance with Laura; entirely 
regardless of a sweet face that grew pale 
and wistful as time rolled on, and he never 
looked in the direction where she was. 
When the first notes of the quadrille sounded, 
Paul turned to Laura with a emile. 

“TI shall have to give you up now,”’ he 
said; ‘‘Mr. Gordon will be here in a moment 
to claim you ”’ 

But miputes rolled on, the dancers took 
their places, the quadrille commenced, and 
still Allan sunn himself in the widow's 
bright emiles, and listened with a charmed 
ear to her brilliant conversation 

Very wistful and sad were the sweet eyes 
that drooped and grew dim, but he never 
heeded them. Allan never thought beyond 
the pleasure of the moment; be had forgotten 
a!] about Laura. 

“Mr. Gordon is engrossed by the French 
lady,’’ ssid Paul, gently; ‘‘he has either for 
gotten his engagement or he cannot get 
away.”’ 

“He bas forgotten it,’ said Laura, and 
her lover looked at her with surprise; the } 
voice was unlike her own. 

“Does it grieve you?’ he simply said; 
“sba)l I go and remind bim?’’ 

‘Not for the world,’’ she replied; but he 
detected wounded pride, and something 
more, in every ring of her woice 

It came home & her with a sharp pain 
never to »e oan se eae after all, 





her dreams hopes were vain. He had 


¥ 
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girl.”’ Paul would never have 
engagement to dance with her. 
have surmounted any difficulties, and have 
overcome any combination of circumstances, 
rather than have pea promise, how- 
ever emall, made to her. 


leave Madame De Longville to say ‘‘good- 
night,”’ although he saw her going. 

Mrs. Alton wondered why her daughter 
was so silent, and the (air, bright face so 
sad and wistful. 


CHAPTER III. 


T was fortunate for Laura Alton that one 
of her strongest characteristics was 
sound common sense. She had her 

love dreams, as all girls bave. It had 
been sweet and bright, but it was vain and 
foolish Reason and sense told her that if 
Allan Gordon had loved her ever so little, 
he would not have so completely forgotten 
an engagement to dance with her. 

‘I will do better,’’ said poor Laura, with 
asigh. ‘I will no longer make Paul wretched 
and my perents anxious. I wil) do what is 
right, and brave the rest.’’ 

Full of this resolution, she went down 
stairs and listened to her sister's laughing 
comments upon the beautiful French lady, 
without one shade of gravity or care upon 
her fair face. No one could have told that 
at every mention of Allan's name her heart 
beat with a dull aching pain—a paig she had 
resolved to Overcome at any cost. 

Not long after breakfast, which was late 
that morning, a loud ring announced a vis 
itor. To Laura's surprise, it was Allan Gor- 
don. He was full of apologies, and regrets, 
and contrition. 

“If you were less kind, Miss Alton,” he 
said, ‘‘I should never dare to approach you 
agaim. I am shocked and annoyed at my 
own carelesesness—that I could neglect or 
appear to forget what has always been to 
me one of the greatest pleasures in life; but 
you must forgive me. Madame De Long- 
ville knows some triends that I used to 
very intimate with in Paris long ago, and I 
was completely engrossed in listening to her 
account of them. Will you accept my apolo- 
gies and assure me I am forgiven?’ 

‘*Mout completely,’’ replied Laura. ‘“We 
all now the irresistible force of novelty, 
Mr. Gordon.”’ 

She repented this little touch of pique in 
her reply, when she found that he made it 
an excuse for beginning one of those half- 
flirting, half flattering conversations in which 
no one excelled him. But never again would 
those honeyed words please her; she had 
found out exactly what they were worth. 

lian wondered why this fair young face, 
that used to blush and brighten at his half- 
loverlike speeches, was.so grave and quiet. 

He did not fee) quite comfortable, and when 

he rose to take bis leave Laura said nothing 

to detain him. He would have been far bet- 
ter pleased bad she shown pride, anger, or 
pique; he did not like that calm, friend] 

manner. Perhaps something like a f 

hope lingered in ber heart, that if he had 

anything to say this was the time he would 
choose—he might even have called for this 
purpose; but when the door closed upon 
him, and his handsome face disappeared, 

Laura knew that no words of love would 

ever come from Allan Gordon to her. 

It was all over—ended forever; and when 
she sat fsce to face with her own disappoint- 
ment and sorrow, then for the first time she 
realized how much she had loved handsome 
Allan Gordon. A biank, dreary dulness had 
fallen on ber, and for some days Laura Alton 
was unlike herself. 

One mérning her mother told her that 
Paul was coming. He was coming in the 
evening to hear his fate. He was tired of 
susp eusee— wretched, unsettled, and misera- 
ble— longing to make the gir! be loved his 
wife, to take her to his own home and make 
her happy there. 
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ppened a time a long 
LA, when I Bex 3 of it, I cannot help 
smiling, just as if my adventure con- 
cerned some oneelse. Yet the portrait 
that I see before me, hung facing my sofa, 
with fair curis and dreamy eyes, is my own 

_that is, a8 I was thirty five years 

I was a widow, worn mourning for 
two years—crape throughout the first year 
—so that my returning 
quite proper. I had reached soft blue, with 

roses in my hair, when I met at a friend's 
house Count Alexis Battany, who offered 
me his deepest homage in the most unequi- 
voca! fashion. At balls he was ~ partner 
for the mazurka; at concerts was always be- 
hind my chair; and when out driving his 
open carriage, in which, with the aid of the 
famous cloak, he was superbly draped, 
passed and repassed before mine ten times 
or more. What resistance could I offer to 
so much fascination? 

Nevertheless, there could be no question 
of my marrying Count Alexis. My dearest 
enemies took too much pains to induce me 
toaccept him, and my real friende—those 
who had passed the age of harming—were 
too urgent in their dissuasions. 

I had a aon, and I owed it to him to k 
his father’s fortune intact; if I remarried, it 
should be toa steady and prudent man, who 
would make gt, * our money. In 
short, I could not marry Count Alexis. 
Everyone was agreed on that, I amongst 
the very first. 

Yes; but he was charming! His black 
eyes, his stories of the Caucasus—at that 
time only spoken with poetical enthusiasm 
—his very follies, had an irresistible charm 
for me. 

“It is in the Caucasus,’’ said Alexis, ‘‘that 
I have wished to live with you—you, you so 
beautiful, so noble, so coura, ’ (Ll was 
not at all courageous, but then he did not 
know that.) ‘In the midst of those moun- 
tains, in the recesses of some valley shaded 
by great oaks, we would have lived happy, 
forgetting and forgotten! I would have 
spread the softest of carpets beneath your 
teet’’—he trampled with disdain on a superb 
velvety Aubusson, but I thought much more 
of Persian carpets, naturally!—‘‘I would 
have unfurled the embroidered silks of the 
East before you; your queenly hands would 
have toyed with necklaces of amber and 
pearl. Apropos,”’ he said, interrupting him- 
self and turning towards me, ‘‘do you know 
that what I have brought from the Caucasus 
would furnish a palace?’’ 

I had heard of Count Alexis’s Circassian 
boudoir, but the owner of the boudoir inter- 
ested me sufficiently to have prevented my 
curiosity from attaching itself to what be- 
longed to him, 

“T have heard of it,’’ I said, absently. 

He then began to enumerate his riches to 
me, to dazzle my imagination by a descrip. 
tion of the strange and charming objects 
that filled his apartment; and when he saw 
how fascinated I was by his account said, 
with a sigh, ‘‘What is the use in speaking 
of it!—it ought to be seen.’* 

I sighed instinctively, as an echo to him, 
doubtless. 

‘But, Princess, ’’ cried my hero, suddenly, 
a8 ifawaking from a dream, ‘“‘why should 
you not go to see it?’”’ 

“Count!” replied I, indignantly, with a 
secret pleasure, however, at being invited. 

“I meant no harm!’’ he answered, with 
the most deferential air. ‘I am away from 
home all day. You need not come by day- 
light. At night, towards eight o'clock, 
when it is dark, a staircase, leading up to 
the first floor, will take you directly into my 
cabinet without passing under the eyes of 
the vorter who guards the staircase. My 
servants, even, will hear nothing about it; 
this little key opens the door.” 

_ He handed me a key—such a key! The 
size of a watch-key, in chased gold, and or- 
namented with rubies. That ay would 
have been the perdition of a saint, such 
wonders did it promise. He placed it before 
me; I kept silence. 

‘What day?’’ said he, in a low voice. 

1 pushed away the key. 

“No Count; I shall not go.” 

_\‘I ask you what day, so as not to run the 
risk of meeting you, as I have promised that 
you should not see me.”’ 

In short, what is positive is that, five 
minutes afterwards I was alone, the key in 
my band, and having promised to go the 
Bi evening. 

pass Over in silence the history of my 
remorse, of my agitation, of the resolutions 
taken and then forsaken. 
an next evening, having tound an ex- 
<a pretext—excellent, because if had 
he a me fourteen hours to find it—I left m 
lived furtively, on foot. Count Alex 
a in a neighboring street, and I soon ar- 

ved under the gateway of his house. I 
povestved a door; I ascended three steps— 

Oone saw me. The court- was de- 
— by order, doubtless, I have since 

ght; I pushed the key into the keyhole, 


tereq Out trembling @ little, and I en- 


Count Alexis had said truly; his cabinet 


im ® marvel. The first glance gave mean 


rose, with a decided air, and walked 
——, round the room two or three times. 
he carpet came from Persia, but mine was 
much handsomer and much softer. This 
remembrance of civilized Europe brought 
me back to less poetical thoughts. My home 
seemed to me charming just then; but what 
does it matter? thought I. I want to make 
the most of life! At this hour women are 
dressing to go to balls, to listen to plati. 
— and to dance quadrilles;—here at 

A small clock struck half-past eight. Its 
sound was exactly the same as that of a 
travelling clock that I had received as a 
present three years previously. It was at 
the time of my son’s birth. 

At half-past eight I always went to kiss 
him in his bed for the night; he knew this 
80 well, that he always waited for the clock 
to strike to call out “Mamma!” But that 
day I had not kissed my baby; what could 
I have said to him? I had told my servants 
that I was going on foot to vespers at the 
neighboring church—servants are of no im- 
portance; and, besides, if we rendered them 
an explanation of all our actions! But now 
my son—that was another matter. With- 
out explaining to myself why, I felt that it 
would be painful to lie to the child. 

I realized with horror that in fact I haa 
not troubled myself about the child since 
the night before. 

WasI going to forget to be a mother? 
And for whom? For a pair of black eyes 
and a little bombast! 

A carriage stopped before the flight of 
steps in front of ghe house, deposited some- 
one, and dashed noisily under the fateway, 
making all the knick-knacks around me 
tremble. 

It was the Count coming in. 

“But he promised me that I should be 
alone!’’ cried I, mentally. ‘‘It is abomina- 
ble! He is erg his word! And what 
will he think of me if he finds me here?’’ 

I hurried into the little ante-chamber; I 
flung on my cloak without taking time to 
put my arms in the sleeves; I slipped on to 
the staircase, taking care to double-lock the 
door behind me, by the means of the pre- 
cious gold key, which Icarefully carried 
away. 

Five minutes later I was at home, rather 
breathless. I ran first of all to baby’s bed- 
side, who, very solemn, was seated upright, 
declaring to his nurse that in the first place 
he would not go to sleep until he had seen 
mamma, and that there was no use in teas- 
ing him. 

When he saw me, baby held out his arms, 
and said to the frightened nurse, ‘‘I told you 
she would come!’’—after which, having 
kissed me, he lay down on bis pillow. shut 
his eyes and his fists, and went to sleep. 

I had hardly had time to change my dress, 
when I heard horses stop beneath my win- 
dow. 

I seated myself very comfortably in my 
usual place, and ordered tea to be served. 

Count Alexis entered, with his hair tossed 
about, looking very tragic, and with eyes 
filled with passion. 

‘Thank Heaven,’’ cried he, ‘I find you 
alive!"’ 

His voice, his manner, all seemed to me 
as false as pussi ble. 

“And why, dear Count, should I not be 
alive?’ asked J, with the most tranqui! mien. 

My assuracce made him lose a little of his 
own. 

“But,”’ said he, ‘I had thought you went 
—did you not, dear Marie?—you went—you 
deigned?”’ 

1 looked at him attentively, and, thanks 
to I know not what miracle, [ saw in him 
nothing but an actor—and not @ very good 


one. 

“Went? Why? Where?”’ 

He looked at me with an air of stupefac- 
tion. I could not help smiling. 

“You torgot yesterday this small object 
on the table,’’ ssid I, pushing the key to- 
wards him. ‘It must be precious; do take 
it back.”’ 

Completely at a loss Count Alexis took 
the key and put it in his watch pocket, with. 
out saying a word. 

The servant, who had just entered with 
the tea on a waiter, offered him a glass, 

‘No, I thank you,”’ said he. ‘I have no 
time; I on at home.” 

d he peared. 

4 when P think of it, I cannot analy 
laughing; but that night I cried bitterly. 
cried from rage at the thought that I might 
have ruined myself for that fool. And all 
for the sake of 
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that 
little rhodomontade 


woman. She often sald so h f. 
had one failing. 

tongue of hers had 
—no one could 


| dumb she might have been a much hap. 


she 
The trouble that 
herinto no one 
but herself. 

No matter how important a secret was, it 
was impossible for her to keep it. 

So there could not be a family tiff but all 
the world knew it at once. Emma Smith— 
that was Mrs. Lamb's maiden name—told 
everything and told it to everybody. 

Emma was en to five different 
young men before Mr. Lamb came — 2 
and her love affairs came to an untimely 
end by reason of her chattering. 

Mr. Lamb, a wise, serious, silent man 
profited by the troubles of his predecessors, 
and wisely told Emma nothing which he did 
not desire to have repeated. 

Therefore, they came at last to their wed- 
ding day, and the long-suffering relatives 
of Emma, saw her transferred to another 
home with sensations of relief. 

In her new abode Mrs. Lamb became com. 
paratively harmless. 

- Bhetoldallthe news as before, but the 
smal] proper household had no secrets what- 
ever 


Mr. Lamb kept his business affairs strictly 
to himself. Consequently, Mrs. Lamb found 
herself forced to fall back on the delinquen- 
cies ot the laundress, and the evil deeds of 
~  e 

n the old of the 
Lam 


But, alas, upon a evil day Mr. Lamb had 
a falling out with his business neighbor, 
Mr. Ratam, the grocer, who would persist 
in filling up the pavement under Mr. 
Lamb’s window with boxes, barrels, bags, 
and other articles. 

Hard words passed, and in his excitement 
Mr. Lamb told the facts to his wife. 

In the course of the next day that well- 
meaning but indiscreet lady had spread the 
tale over the whole town, not omitting the 
statement that Mr. Lamb in kicking a box 
of tea from his premises had put his foot 
er it, and was obliged to pay for the 


tea which was = up in the mean- 
while by several boys and women and car- 
ried away. 


Moreover, that he had also split his new 
boot in his efforts 

Lamb's friends joked him; his enemies 
sneered. 

Mr. Lamb knew the grocer to be taci- 
turn and reticent. His wife had betrayed 
him. 

That day he meditated. 

At tea time he did not return to his domi- 
cile as usual. 

At half past ten Lamb came in. 

He wore a very solemn countenance, and 
he merely nodded to her. 

Never before in his wedded life had Mr. 
Lamb neglected the kiss of welcome. 

Mrs. Lamb looked at him in surprise, and 
having taken the teapot from its warming 
place upon the hearth, said, softly— 

‘*You're late, dear.’’ ° 

‘Yes,’’ said Lamb. 

‘"Nothing unpleasant, I hope,’’ said Mrs. 
Lamb. 

“Deuced unpleasant,’’ responded Mr. 
Lamb 

“Oh, what is it?’’ said Mrs. Lamb, steal- 
ing up to her husband and putting her hand 
on his shoulder. 

‘That's a secret,’’ said Mr. Lamb. 
‘You know what a long tongue you have, 
Emma.”’ 

Emma sighed. 

‘It's «= dreadful thing,’’ said Lamb. 
‘Ugh, I can’t think ofit with calmness. 
Give me a cup of tea, Emma. Dear, dear, 
dear!’’ 

He took his seat at the table, swallowed 
the tea his wife poured out for him, and 
stared atthe wall behind her, with sucha 
horror-stricken look, that she twice turned 
to see what he could be looking at; on 
which occasions Mr. Lamb remarked— 
‘‘No, no/ there’s nothing there Emma.”’ 
Had Mr. Lamb gone mad?’’ Was it possi- 
ble that Mr. Lamb had gone mad? 

Mrs. Lamb almost feared that this was 
80, for as aon as he had swallowed his eup 
per, he retired without a word. 

Mrs. Lamb soon followed his example, but 
sleep did not visit his pillow. Mr. Lamh 
groaned aloud, and muttered unintelligi 
bly. 
vMy dear, what is the matter?’ signed 
Mrs. Lamb. 

“Oh, dear, dear!’’ said Mr. Lamb. 

‘Do tell me,’’ ssid Mra. Lamb. 

“You'll never tell ?”’ said Lamb, solemnly 
in the darkness. 

“Oh, no, no.”’ said Mra. Lamb. 

‘*Well,’’ ssid Mr. Lamb, “I fee! that I must 
unbosom myself to someone. I've killed 
Re What ped Mrs. Lamt 

‘“‘What?’’ . Lamb. 

‘T’ve killed Festam, the grocer. ‘That's 
what kept me so late. Oh, dear!"’ 

‘He is mad,’’ said poor Mrs. Lamb. 





‘No, I’m not, Emma,”’ said Mr. Lamb. 
‘No, I’m not. Indeed, I’m not! He came 


tu q 

weno couch che toa keep—e hor. 

rible secret that she dared not breathe to 
anyone. 

h, she must tell her mother. Her mother 

would know what 


Bhe would be true. Andthen, somewhat 
comforted, Emma put on her het, tieds 
veil over her eyes, aod ran over to the pa- 
rental house. : 

In just ten minutes after ber entrance old 
Mrs. Smith and ber daughter Maria knew all 
about the affair; she to utter shriek 
after shriek, each and more pro- 
longed than the last. 


The windows were open;neighbors heard 
and rushed in. 

The house was in commotion. Noone 
knew what had happened,and someone sent 
for the family doctor. 

The doctor came. He was a beaig- 
nant old gentleman, and he q Mrs. 
Lamb kindly. 

‘‘Bomething had agitated Mrs. Smith ‘and 
Miss Mariat’’ he 

**Yes,’’ said Mrs. Lamb. 

“And youare trembling, too,"’ said the 
doctor. 

They were alone ina little room, whither 
he had led her to quenien, and Mrs. Lamb 
could not restrain her tongue. 

‘Oh doctor."’ said she, ‘‘you wouldn't 
wonder if you knewall. Don't tell any- 
one.”’ 

And ther. and there she told him all. 

Meanwhile the ear of the servant girl 
was at the keyhole. 

‘‘My dear, my dear, this is horrible!’’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘You can’t expect me to 
keep a secret like that. Compound a mur- 
der! Bea sort of accomplice after the fact! 
I can't—I[ can’t, Notif it were my own 
son.” 

Mra. Lamb screamed, and Biddy Hag- 
gerty left the keyhole and ran to the police- 
station. 

Mr. Ratam had been murdered last night. 

Mr. Lamb murdered him. The grocer’s 
remains were in a barrel in the old cistern 
anes the office. She hadall the particu- 

ars. 

In half an-hour two stout policemen were 
on their way to arrest Mr. Lamb, who 
shortly was led through the streéts towards 
the station followed by a crowd of boys,and 
stared at from the windows. 

Policeman Pine was an old friend of 
Lamb's. He advanced to meet him. 

‘‘Lamb,’’ said he, ‘‘L regret the part I’ve 
been obliged to take in this affair. I hope 
it will prove a ridiculous mistake. I hope 
you did not tell Mra. Lamb that you had 
murdered Mr. Ratam, and that his remains 
were packed in « barrel in your cistern.”’ 

“I did though,’’ said g@amb “I don’t 
deny it. May I see my wife in your pre- 
sence before [ am sent to the cells ”’ 

This privilege being accorded, Mrs. Lamb 
was sent for. 

She arrived in the cab,a mere wisp of 
misery; her hair dishevelled, her collar un- 
pinngd, her eyes and nose swollen. With 
hercame all her relatives and half the 
town. 

Lamb stood before his miserable wife and 
looked at her with a queer expression on 
his face. 

“IT confided an awful secret on which my 
life depended to your — bosom, Emma,” 
he said, ‘‘and you betrayed me ”’ 

“Oh, my dear! Ob, my dear!’’ moaned 
Mrs. Lamb. ‘I didn’t mean to. Oh, 
please hang me. It’s my fault. Lethim go. 
I did.it. Oh, oh!’’ 

The ladies of the Smiths family wept; 
spectators shook their heads. 
At this instant somebody was heard aay- 
ing— 
‘Let me go through, folks;’’ and inan 
instant moren bulky form appeared be- 
fore the policeman who stared at it in aston- 
ishment. 
‘I just came back from market,’ said the 
new comer cheerfully, ‘and I hear I’m 
murdered and packed away into a barrel in 
Mr. Lamb's cistern. Who has circulated 
this story? How de'do. Lamb? All right now.”” 
‘Weil,’ said Lamb, ‘ it's Mrs. Lamb has 
been telling it, I believe; but [told her. I 
just wanted to see how long & woman's ton- 
gue really was. Nowl know.’’ 
‘Shamefol Come home with me,daugh- 
ter,’’ cried old Mra Smith; but Emma put 
her hand under ber husband's arm and they 
went home together 
‘You won't publish the next secret I 
confide to you, will you, Emma?’’ asked Mr. 
Lamb. 
Emma said nothing. 

as I 
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— The contra! word disc shows the utter 


toe, he gazed sadly for the last time on the Gerghyatrons. itecif, in attempting, as 1 says, to baptise 


still, white face; turned away. eye —_— 
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A Tree tery. 


I do not seem to remember much about Fulton, Ills. 
him or the other dogs that followed. He 
must have been very quiet. 

It was only @ short time, however, before 
we had occasion to visit a neigh boring town, 
and Jimmie started with us. We remem- 
bered seeing him before we reached the 
cemetery, but never afterwards. He never 
came back, though we expected him for a 

IMMIE was a handsome little fellow, | long time, and his fate is unknown. —— 
and very precise and neat in his ap. We have thought that he went to visit ANSWERS. 
. He always wore a shiny | bis master's grave, and died there. Maybe, canine 
e Goch onnt—aet ‘all buttons down be | however, his old home seemed too for RANAWARAM. 
fore,"’ as did good old Grimes, for it opened | him, and he went to seek another. ie 
to display buff waistcoat, and he was| This was six years ago; but I never see a 
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Address al) communications to Wilkins Micawber, 
No, 64 North Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Solutions and original contributions solicited. 
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never seen abroad, nor indeed anywhere | little black-and tan resembling him that I do 


else, without boots and gloves of this same 
color, only s shade darker. 

Thereby hangs a tale—yes, two of them, 
for Jimmie *was a dog—a little black-and- 
tan—one of the cunningest, faithfulest dogs 
in the world. 

My acquaintance with Jimmie began 
about the time the son of his old mas'er 
came to see me. I dare say Jimmie was cu 
rious to know where he went, and s0 re- 
solved to find out. Accordingly, one fine 
Sabbath he stayed out unperceived, and 
when the drove away, under it 
trotted a little inquisitive dog. He kept 
well out of sight until the carriage stopped, 
when away danced Jimmie, as bold and in. 
dependent a8 possible. 

He must have done a great dea) of think. 
ing while he was chasing the chickens and 
“cutting up’’ as only a little dog can, for 
the next Sabbath he ran away, and when his 
master drove up, there sat Jimmie on the 
piazza ready to welcome him, quite iike an 
old friend of the family. 

When in course of time I went to live at 
his home, he constituted himself my pro- 
tector. To arouse his ire,some of the family 
would make hostile demonstrations toward 
me, when Jimmie would leap up and bark 
so angrily that it was very amusing. 

Buch a courageous little fellow as he was! 
He was master of all the dogs in the neigh 
borhood, big and little. His mode of war 
fare was generally to leap about and bark 
and bite in so ree nearly at once. 
that his enemy would become confused and 
beata retreat Jimmie following close at his 
heels. He drove them from sheer force of 
will, for let a large dog muster sufficient 
courage to withstand Jimmie's tactics, our 
little black and tan retreated at once, know 
ing full well that in strength and endurance 
he was no match With such he always 
made a treaty, and whenever they were in 
company, Jimmie might be seen a little 
ahead, every wriggle of his body showing 
hin sense of leadership and superiority, 
which the big dog stupidly following never 
thought of disputing. 

He and the cat were great cronies; al 
though I had a misgiving sometimes that as 
is the way with great minds, Jimmie treated 
her well because she was useful to him 

His master’s house was an old fashioned 
farmhouse, with latches to the doors instead 
of knobs, and Puss could open any of them 
from the outside. So when both were out 
of doors and he wished to enter, Puss would 
leap lightly up, holding on to the handle 
with ‘one claw; with the other she would 
strike the thumb p'ece, and open sesame 
came the door. 

But Jimmie woffd not allow her to eat 
with him—not believing in equality, vou 
see; nevertheless, he was always kind to ber, 
and never teazed her. 

He had a comical vein. One summer, 
his mistress was absent from home, and the 
eldest daughter undertook to keep house 
She was rather unskilled in cookery, ang in 
the course of the summer produced some ex- 
ceedingly poor specimens. A batch of bis 
cuit were made at last, but nobody could 
eatthem. She gave one to Jimmie. and he 
trotted off with it into the yard, feeling very 
grateful no doubt and thinking he had got 
hold of a choice morsel. 

He soon found out his mistake; but, like 


not call “Jimmie, Jimmie;’’ but no Jimmie 
answers, aad | fear he is dead. 

This story, little boys and girls, is all 
true, every word of it. 


BE CONTENTED. 


OST people would be glad to be con 
tented if only they knew how. They 
have seen people who seemed con- 
tented, and they were the happiest 
on they ever happened to meet; but 
ow one can manage to become contented 
is more than the average mortal can 
comprehend. There are so many ambi- 
tious thoughts and feelings to arise in the 
mind, so much to wish for, so much to hope 
for. ° 

The fact is, a great many people are con. 
tented, only they don’t seem to realise it. 
They imagine that in order to become thor- 
oughly contented one must renounce all 
hope, all desire, and all wish to be either 
better, worse, or different, come toa de- 
cided standstill and forever remain there ; 
but a man or woman may be contented 
without becoming an absolute cypher. To 
be better satisfied with your own lot than 
that of any one you know, is to be content- 
ed ; to value your own mind, or taste, or 
feelings, or attractions above those of others, 
is to be contented. The most essential 
thing to have, if we would become content 
ed, is plenty ot backbone, or an average 
bump of what phrenologists cal! self esteem; 
in other words, if we would be contented 
we must have a mind of our own. and not 
depend on our fnends to tell us what we 
need to make us happy. This trving to 
please everybody and pleasing nobody, like 
the man in the story, is just what makes 80 
many people discontented 

‘Buit yourself and you'll suit the rest,”’ 
has in it as much truth as poetry. 

In trying to be contented we should bear 
in mind the story of the contented philoso. 
pher. He lived in a very small house, and 
probably had a small income, as most liter- 
ary men do. His friend visited him, gazed 
with contempt upon his little home, and 
among other things said, ‘‘ Why, you havn't 
room enough to swinga cat!’ ‘‘My dear 
friend,’’ replied the philosopher, ‘‘I have no 
desire to swing 8 cat."’ 8. A. M. M. 





About .ix months ago a young Brazilian, 
aged about twenty-eight. arrived in Paris 
from Rio Janeiro. He called himself Ferdi 

nand Costales, and gave himself out as a 
doctor rich enough not to practice. Of a 
pleasing exterior, and provided with au 

thentic papers and letters of credit and in. 
troduction, tae young Brazilian penetrated 
the salona of the noble faubourg. He was 
an indefatigable dancer, an agreeable talker, 
and always welcome. After these soirees 
he used to goto the boulevard reataurants, 

and carry on the gaiety through the night 

The Brazilian always wore hie hair pasted 
over his forehead and temples at all hours 
of the day and the night Mr. Costales was 
supping im company with two girls and a 
fourth person at one of the boulevard res 

taurants, The fourth person. feigning drunk- 
enness, put his fingers through the hair of 
Costales. The latter rose furious, and very 
soon left the room. The next morning he 
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DESIGN. 


To solve this Cryptogram, you need 
Some patience and some brains, 
Experience, too, so now proceed— 
A prize the solver gains. 


POSTCAPTA 


NUMERICAL, 


Not far from England's foggy shore, 
Search for an Isle 1, 2, 3, 4. 


An English tovn the 5 to 9, 
*Tis on your map as wellas mine. 


When town and island are combined 
An English village you will find. 


New York City, 


No, 336. 


ACRORKS:—1,. A restriction. 
3. Shaped like an egg. 4. Certain officers, 5. To pre- 
pare. 

Down:—1. A line in geometry. 2. A furious per- 
4. Associates. 5. A wa- 


No, 337, 


3. A genus of plants. 


EFFENDi. 


SQUARE, 


NUTMEG. 


CHARADE., 
SECOND FIRST at tabie on Christmas Day, 
And THIRD ‘till WHOLE—d, so people say. 


Fort Clark, Texas. GaAHMEW. 


2. A feminine name. 


To find this Jew in vain, 
Turn to your Dic— 
Tiopary quick. 

And try, and try again, 
And when you're thro 
I'm sure tpat you, 

Define the word the same 


At half-past ten, 
The hour when 
With puzzling 1 get tired, 
When ‘‘Skeesik's’’ fun 
And ‘*Wilkin’s’’ pan, 
Have duly been admired: 
I use the WHOLE 
To light the bowl, 
Or rather what is in it, 
Of my old meer- 
Schaum pipe—don’t fear, 
You'll find it id a minute. 
Maup Lrwx, 


Baltimore, Md. 

No, 34. SQUARE. ; 

1. Accusation. (Rare.) 2. Bearded with leg hain, 
8. Rings. 4. Unwinds. 5. A seed vessel. & Ad. 
matic representation. 7. Degrades. 

Sedalia, Mo. Ey Pax. 


No, 345, CRYPTOGRAM. 


NOCAT GYRO NYDGIED JIODLT CENYE 
ABF ALD, 
NO CAT GYRO NYDSIED KIBMKYOBKO 
ABF GYRO NYDSIED BOALD 
NO CAT GYRO NYDSIED ZLYOBFM ABF 
GYRO NYDBIED QUXM 
QED KYRYGYVOF COB KAB BID 
\@YRO NYDSIED KIIX™M, 
Sedalia, Mo. Jtm Nasivx. 
a ‘ 
DIAMOND. 
(To “Comet ) 
1. What can I do, but tell to you, 
Who read this Cerebration, 
That what will here to you appear, 
Is an abbreviation. 
To travel slow my NEXT will show, 
You find a robber in it, 
It is to stuff (but that’s enough, ) 
You'll have it in a minute. 
Some great cathedral you may see, 
Where priests recite the masses; 
Whence angels bear, to heaven each pea. 
*Tis THIRD with colored g'asees. 
Smith at a cinque port lived I think 
At Hastings, Hythe or Dover; 
He, though John Smith, was nots mye. 
But FOURTH as you'll discover. 
A child of Jove, by Latona’s love, 
So healthful, fair and gifted 
Minerva, this your temple is, 
From Athens tis here shifted. 
Here Spanish files, will greet your a7. 
They're used to raire a biister, 
These files will raise! Not many dat 
Ago, a certain Mr. 
Ry a raise did fiy—down a doorstep. 4" 
Just then high up went leather; 
(But not its price, ) and in a trice, De 
He raised quite stormy weather. 
He SEVENTH what, he then had got 
He chromos ‘then, was selling. 
In KIGHTH detect, a certain sect 
In Eastern countries dwelling. 
No doubt you know, as well as **Kos,"" 
He likes **knots’’ finely knitted; 
He can have these knots if he please— 
All claim to them I've quitted. 
10, A little nick-name you will quick- 
Ly for the TENTH discover; 
i, My LAST take please from the Chinese 


Who claim me as no lover. 
San Jose, Cal. Nic, O'DEMUS. 


No. 446. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEE. 
PRIZES. a 
1, The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETS list 


No, 335. DIAMOND, solutions, 
|, Aletter, 2. Anick-name. 3. A small bottle, 4, | 2% The Post three months for wExT BEST list. 


. 


the loyal dog he was, tried to eat it. He | was arrested at his house. The fourth per- 
turned itover, tackling itinas many ways as | son was a detective, who had susrected Cos- 
old John Willet, of tne May pole Inn, did | tales to be a certain Morin. who bad erca ped One skilled in representing. 5. A bamboo frame. 6, — 
his cherries; but to no purp we. [He could | from New Caledonia. The cicatrice dis. | S{b°*to%: 7: A letter. SOLVEXS. 
not eat it; and so he took it up and trotted | covered under the bair was conclusive. The | | eee a Cerebrations of July 26th were solved by Jarep. Goow 
back to Ellen and laid itat ber feet. Her | noble faubourg bad once more received a No. 339 LOGUGRIPH Quill, Waverly, J. C. M., Nic. O'Demos Hh 
brother said there were tears in Jimmie's | thief into its bosom. Behead a plant of beste kind Percy Vere, A, Solver, Mattie Jay, Maud Le et 
eyes, but I am inclined tw doubt this part of — Transpose and then a fruit you see, —, rue oe, TS ee Chestet. 
story. The Rev. Abraham Wvkoft of New Or. Benead and thea you quickly find Apollo, Jor Mullins, Hannah B. Gage, Nutmeg. 
Jimmie was perfectly devoted to his old | leans, has just arrived at Flemington, N. J. aaa os pout, the werd wilt be) fendi, Trabmer, 0. O. O. La., Me Noble 
master. One day, with Jimmie beside him, | to visit some relatives of his, atier a ten Behead pr elm ate the COMPLETE Lists:—Jarep, Goose Qatll, Were 
he went into the hay field to mow with the | weeks’ journey on horseback Mr. Wykoff | Pbiladelphia, pa. oe ve. pons 
machine. Taking off his vest, he threw it | left New Orleans the Ist of June, and has —— — PRIZE WINNERS. 
down, and told Jimmie to watch it. He | been traveling ever since resting on Sun No. 40, SQUARE. I, Jarep, - - 
forgot all about it; but the sturdy little | days only. He went every mile of the way An insect is the FIRST, this kind 2 Goose Quill, 
watchman did not, but stood beside it al! | on his horse, and has not been impeded by A cent Memtgnern, I Sad: 
the hut afternoon, the rainy night, and the | the heat or the storms he encountered. He Pratt ea 2 art of brown: ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 
next torencon—dinnerless, supperless, and | made it a practice to cover thirty-five miles Pouara te the atedin; eg ~ ogy Azile—Square. Hal Hasard—Diamond, es 
break fastless. each day, and then stop tor the night. His FIFTH to erase; the last on ~ad Versed Rhomboids and three Squares. A. be ue 
At last he was remembered, and hunted | only variation from this rule was on the And #/XTH word of this little ll Square, Diamond and Double Acrostic. panera 
up. They found him lying on the wet | last day of his journey, when he covered Is winged, I looked for it with care. kleby—Crossword. 0. C. 0. La.—Triple » 
ground, hungry and lean, but determined. forty five miles. He is described as go | ***etpms Pa Mus. NICKLERY Reversible Triple Acrostic. 0. nt 
Faithful Jimmie ! b > ° a os Double Acrostical Square and 
ropzed by the sun that he looks like a} No. 341 AN Crossword. Loc uare Acrostic. 
But there came a time when Jimmie’s | Western drover. His route was by way of Arrange one : — 
master went out to meet the Great Master, | Savannah and Richmond. Mr. Wykoft is A book by Mrs, Seuthoerts tee TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
when Jimmie whined and moaned, and the | pastor of the. Canal Street Presbyterian hed _ 
kind voice of his master failed to answer | Church fn New Orleans, and made the trip ne AGS OR. 


Henderson, Minn. 
in the manner he did for his health, and sommes 
Just before the coffin was closed, he came | because of his unusual fondness for horse No ug. DIAMOND. 
imto the church and went along to the place | back riding. Both himself and his horse 
where lay his old friend. Standing on tip- | are in good condition. 
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1. In December, 2. A flat boat, 3. A Goddess, « 


Messengers. &. A dwarf, 
7, Abird. 6. Perched. 0. In Bema aed ot a crime, 
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healthy b nt in disordered nerves 
and te rain. Thus, as already stated, causes 
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fair enough to be pretty, 
7 Yast gentle B to be 
Jost saucy eno h to be witty, 


Just dainty en 


j 


tall enough to be graceful, 
1 Vast slight enough for a fay, 
just dressy enough to be tasteful, 
Just merry enough to be gay. 


Jost tears enough to be tender, 
tsighs en h to be sad, 
gad wh fo Fomeu ber 


soft enough 
oar heart thro’ the cadence made giad. 
meek enough for submission, 
Jost Dold enough to be bra 
Just pride enough for ambition, 
just thoughtful enough to be grave. 


a ‘ongue that can talk without harming, 
Just mischief enough to 

Manners pleasant enough to be charming, 
That put you at once at your ease. 


Generous enough, and kind-hearted, 
Pace a0 Oe ST acer ie 
. from her ever be parted, 
oor such is the maiden I love. 


ABOUT LOCUSTS. 





RESIDENT in Smyrna sends the tollow- 
ing interesting communication regard- 
astern the locusts. H» 


went to a Village situated some five miles 
the town of 8m On one part of the 
line there is an 1 ne, which I noticed we 
were ascending at an unusual'v low rate of 
, and the engine was 2 pedine and labor. 
ing in & most unaccountable manner. On 
oe Seal tne thes ~ a "iter. 

ca pe ground was 
tly covered with locusts; and scarcely a min- 
ute had elapsed ere the train ceased to move, 
owing to the rails having become wetandslin- 
from the number of these insects that 
been crushed on the line. Sand was 
thrown on the rails, and brooms were placed 
in front of the locomotive, by which means 
the train was nm set in motion ; and we 
finally reac our destination in about 
thirty-five instead of fifteen minutes,the usual 
length of the journey. On entering the vil- 
lage, I called at a friend’s house,and found the 
inmates assem bied in the garden, drawn up in 
battle array, armed with brooms, branches of 
trees, and other instruments of destruction, 
waging war nst their unwelcome visitors, 
the locusts, which, it appears, had scaled the 
outer walls of the premises, taking the place 
by assault, 8 Eo ons Sasso 
on every green ng to ound in gar- 
den. The united efforts of the bousehoid, 
however, were powerless net their ene- 
mies, which were momen ly increasing in 
number; eo they were compelled to beat an 
gnominious re t, and refuge in the 

house. 

I now peopese to give some account of the 
mture and habits of these insects, which may 
possibly not be uninteresting to your reaers. 
Locusts are first seen towards the end of April 
on the a ot the hilis, where the eggs of 
the female had been deposited the previous 
autumn. When born they are about the size 
of ants, but develop in a wonderfully short 
time to their full size. Early in May they are 
sufficiently strong to travel all day on foot,col- 
lecting together at night in dense masses. At 
sunrise they recommence their march—their 
heads invariably turned to the south—devour- 
ing every green herb that comes in their way, 
= especially being their favorite food. In 

rear of these advancing armies otbers are 
following, which subsist on what is left b 
their more fortunate companions of the - 
vance guard. Towards the end of May locusts 
are eufficiently developed to take short flights 
on the wing, and wherever they alight woe be- 
tide the unfortunate owners of the poopesty ! 
In June and July they rise to a considerable 
height in the air, their infinite numbers occa- 
sionally darkening the sun. As at this season 
of the year there is no more grass in the 
plains, and the corn has been harvested, the 
vineyards are unmercifully attacked, as well 
as the leaves of trees; and when hard pressed 
for food, even the bark of the trees is not 
spared by these voracious insects. Locusts die 
of in August; but before this occurs the fe- 
males bore holes in the ground on the slopes 
of hills, sufficiently large to insert their bod- 
les ; then the males—I am assured by eye-wit- 
hesses—cut off their wives’ heads; and thus 
the eggs which are contained in the females, 
bodies—averaging about seventy in number— 
are preserved against the inclemencies of the 
Winter season. 

It occasionally happens that locusts disap- 
pear fora number of years in succession ; it is 
therefore presumable that in seasons of scar- 
city they are compelled—before the breeding 
season—to take long flights in search of food ; 
and when this occurs, millions are foun 
by the sea, and the eMluvia trom their bodies 
often occasions great sickness. In the year 
182 locusts lay two feet deep in the Bay of 
Smyrna. Shipping and typhus and other fe- 
vers became so prevalent in the town that 
many families in a position to leave, took re- 
rage in the country vill 

Uusts, as mentioned before, are born on 
the slopes of the hill*, and when they are suf- 
ficiently develo to commence their work 
of destruction, descend into the piains in long 
and regular columns, never deviating from 
their , b. Anticipating this method of pro- 


Grete , trenc dug at the base of 
lis; and when the Soouate are within a few 
5S of the pits, they are inclosed between 


© long stripe ot canvas placed perpendicu- 
larly in paratiel lines leading to the mouths of 
the 4 piece of oi! cloth is then spread on 
ground, extending a few inches over these 
trenches in a slanting tion, over which 
br Osusts continue to advance, and are pre- 
Pitated into these traps in large quantities, 
4nd immediately destroyed. 





se OTTERING.—The conditions tavorable to 
feet {Dg may be hereditary, and may mani- 
Sou, bemselves when the child begins to talk. 
me stutterers have never known free 
frig Stuttering may be caused also by 
ites aad by imitation. Stuttering sustains 
{. That is, the original cause may be re- 
of te and yet there is no end or dimination 
i impedimeat, which, on the contrary, 
or enses. If a child recovers from nervous 
Uscular weakness—the 
dentTing may seize hold of the chest, and by 
whien or make conditions 
ves would on mal- 
“dy. Or tf defective iow be the first 


cause, and 
find no it be remedied, the peattering may 


the one into the other, so that 





age, “An ounce of 


ring. tadeed in 2 
gs. in in thts ce an 
the one is five than a ya BY 


xercise ; care shou 

ken that their lungs are full AB, aod 
that thetr nerves are not irritated. Late hours 
and highly seasoned food, and everything 
tending to derange, weaken or unduly excite, 
mentally or physically, should be avoided. 
The child should not be allowed to talk too 
rapidly, nor when out of breath. If he bas 
trouble with a word he should be asked to re- 
peat the whole sentence, and not merely the 
Send were. Oftentimes a serious mistake 
is made The child is drilied upon his 
most difficult —— and he comes to fear 
them ; and, as a result, his ability to articulate 
them is continually lessened. He should not 
be permitted to associate with another stutter- 
ing child ; indeed, no child should. Inveterate 
cra Faroupbout thesia sud beset) ean 

8 subjected 
to kind bu Eras tocutasann ’ 








The key to every man is his thought. 
Appointments once made become debts. 
He who blackens others does not whiten 


Ignorance has no light; error follows a 
false one. 


A fine coat may cover a fool, but never 
conceals one. 


There is no grief equal to 
anm! nog eq the grief which 


Being sometimes asunder heightens love 
and friendship. 


Love insight, and iasight ft 
ait gives hr asight very often 

A knowledge of mankind is necessary to 
acquire prudence. 


An honest man lives not to the world, but 
to his own conscience. 


Man cannot resist thought. but he may 
regulate that which comes to him. 


The man who knows himeelf will never 
be impudent to his fellow be'ngs. 


To raise esteem, we must benefit others; 
to procure love, we must please them. 


Anger is like a ruin, which in falling 
upon its victim, breaks itself to pieces. 


Be content with enough. You may but. 
ter your bread until you are unable to eat it. 


The sublimity of wisdom is to go those 
things living which are to be desired when 
dying. 

Happiness consists not in possessing 
much, but in being content with what we do 
possess. 

Find out what men laugh at and you 
know exactly how refined and intelligent 
they are. 


The beginning of faith is action, and he 
only believes who strugglies—not he who 
merely thinks a question over. 


“The greatest pleasure I know, ’’says Chas. 
Lamb, “is to do a good action by stealth, and 
to have it found out by accident." 


If a man be gracious tostrangers it shows 
that he is a citizen of the world, and that his 
heart is no island cat off from other lands,but 
a continent that joins them. 


Useful knowledge can bave no enemies 
except the ignorant; it cherishes youth, de- 
lights the aged, is xn ornament in prosperity, 
and yields comfort in adversity. 


All useless misery is certainly folly. and 
he that feels evils before they come may be 
deservedly censured, yet surely to dread the 
future is more reasonable 4ban to repent the 
past. 

We can in no way assimilate ourselves so 
much with the benign disposition of the Cre- 
ator of all,as by contributing to the health, 
comfort and happiness of our tellow crea. 
tures. 

Imaginary evils soon become real ones by 
indulging our reflections on them ; as he who 
in e melancholy fancy sees something like a 
face on the wall or wainscoat. can, by two or 
three touches with a lead pencil, make it look 
visible, and agreeing with what he fancied. 


Perfect sincerity is the result of a deep in- 
ward order, in which the true relations of 
things are grasped so firmly that ovr words, 
our silence,and everything else which goes 
to make up our intercourse with each other, 
fall into thetr right places without an effort. 


Choose ever the plainest road: it alwave 
answers best. For the same reason choose 
ever to try what is the most just and the most 
direct. This conduct will save a thousand 
struggies, aad will deliver you from secret 
torments which are the never-failing attend- 
ants of dissimulation. 


Yang-Chin celebrated in one of the Chi 
nese odes on virtue, bad a friend who bronght 
him a bribe, saying, ‘It is now evening. Take 
it, and no one will know it.” Yang Chin re- 
niied, ‘Heaven and earth know, and you and 
1 know it; how can you say no one wii! know 
it?” And with this refused the offer. 


a beautiful thing to acknowledge an 
nies are conscious of towards another ; 
and a more enjoyable thing to know we are 
wiping away the tears of pain our thoughtless 
words bave caused. The ready smile. a cheer. 
ful spirit, and the encouraging words of 4 
time-tried companion, are beautiful things to 
the eyes of angels. 

A person that only endures stands on & 
level with the animais, which can effect 4 
ing out of a mishap. The human power 
gins there, where you grasp, comprehend and 
master what you endure,and make something 
of yourself. When you laxly allow yourse'f 
to sink into endurance then you are yourself 
to blame for your amMiiction. Arouse your- 


self. 
When Bewick was ssked to what he 
owed his marvellous success in portrayirg 
peasts and birds, bis answer is said to have 
been that he supposed he “jJooked harder at 
m’’ than most men did. A Mike reply was 
that of Mrs. Siddons, who when questioned 
as to the srt with which she produced 
such el pg effects on the stage, sate ‘she 





simply aid she 


dience; and it should be her bighest aim not 


to govern hertemper: and this ehe must main- 


the exigencies incidental to her altered posat- 
tion. 


wager from her cynical old uncle, the other 
day. by repeating, a month after graduation, 
the titles of the essays by each of ber class- 
mates. Later it turned out tmat she had per- 
formed this astonishing feat of memory bya 
pecnuifar system of mnemonics. She remern- 
hered that one wore a Straw and Black Silk. 
This recalied the subject, “Soffer of Be 
Strong” Another wore a White Cu Bias 
Pique, and that of conrse showed that her sub- 
ject was “ William Cullen Bryant's Poetry.” 
And 80 on. 


a lady in Scranton, this State, heard that her 
only son ha‘ been killed in battie. The news 
seemed to affect her reason. Bhe now goes to 
railway stations once or twice a week to meet 
incoming trains in the — that he will come 
back. She standsand looks 

anxious face As the 'ocomotive dashes round 
the curve her face lights up witha momentary 
ray of hope. She peers into the car windows, 
scans the faces of tne passengers, and, when 
the crowd has gone, and the train bas moved 
on, shesighs and passes down the street with 








Weuiidities. 


There are three lady physicians practising 


their profession in Berlin. 
Atlanta has a beile who claims that her 
average is a dozen plates of ice cream an bour. 


Fans for bridal gifte are of silk or satin. 
decorated with a painting by some celebrated 


artist. 
A girl went back on her bow-legged beau 
because she said she “didn't like to walts in 


brackets.” 


Flat jet beads. held together bv elastic 
bands, are fashionable among people who wear 
mourning. 


A Boston servant girl has lived in one 
place eleven years, and never missed but two 
nights going out. 

Two women of Gwinnett county. Ga, 
finding nobody else to elope with, ran off with 
& couple of convicts. 


Sweden is the Paradise for married wo- 
men. They have undivided control of their 
property and earnings. 

A wicked Cincinnati woman calls the 
hats that bave shirred linings in their turned- 
up brims, “ upholstered.” 


One of the English women now particu- 
larly admired in soctety is Lady De Clifford 
“who is not yet sixteen,and who was married 
last spring. 


Because a woman has a double chin it 
doesn’t necessarily follow that she is double 
the “chinner” she ought to be. Mind, we say 
“ necessarily.” 


When asked how ladies were dressed ata 
fashionable party the other evening, a modest 
youth replied :—"* About as much as an oyster 
On the balf shell.” 


Wh6 could bear to think of all that child- 
hood demands of womanhood, if he did not 
bear in mind the sweet. delusive glamor that 
washes every woman's eyes. 


The dear girl who read a thrilling essay, 
* How to Get Along in Lite,” when she gradn- 
ated Jast summer, is getting along nobly. She 
is now the mother of triplets. 


The difference between she of the sour 
face snd forbidding glance and «he of the 
smiles and cheery presence, is simply that the 
one is morose and the other more rosy. 


A pretty style of hairdressing for the 
morning is to waveall the hair and twist it 
into a figure of eight very low at the back of 
the head, transfixing it with a metal dagger or 
arrow 


The newest Parisian note paper has the 
monogram set on a medallion of dark bine or 
black paper, and pasted at the top of each 
ee of paper, and surrounded by a gold 

rder. 


A fashionably dressed woman entered a 
drug store the other day, and informed the 
clerk that her husband had overloaded his 
stomach, and that she desired to get an epi- 
demic to relieve him. 


A certain young lady who was a little he- 
hindhandin her summer outfit. surprised her 
parent the other dav by asking whv she was 
nnlike George Washington. When they gave 
it np she told them because she had nolittle 
hat-yet. 

There are two lady lawyers in London 
who havea large legal business through the 
Jawyers and yetare not allowed to plead In 
court. There is a vigorons effort being made 
to allow them all the privileges men lawyers 
are entitled to. 


Mra. Flintgristle save she never could 
believe the storv about Joshua making the ron 
stand estill Ifthebov was anything like her 
Henry, all the commanding that could be done 
from morning till night wouldn't keep him 
still. He's a perfect teetotum, is her Henry. 


The other dav a lady in Liverpool. seeing 
ared fing “lieplayed from a dwelling house, 
unceremoniously entered and sitting down in 
the parlor, asked of a servant who was in the 
room “when theanction would begin.” On 
being informe’ that the red fiag dfd not mean 
anction, but amallpox, she rushed from the 
honse like a crazy woman, and was s00n lost 
to view. 


An English lady bas arranged the photo 
graphe of her husband and childten in this 
way :—On a ground of pale blue she has paint- 
eda gold bracelet, from which hang three ma 
da'lions containing the minature portraits of 
ber children, and above it hangs a painted 
locketin which her husband's heatappears, 
and abore the group are painted the words, 
“My jewels.” 


The sweet artlessness with which Clem 
entina Jane comes up from *#omeé seaside re- 
sort in #1] the glory of herprettiest and show!t. 
ert gown, quite innecent of the fact thatitien’t 
exactly what everybody in the city 1s wearing, 
is beantiful. and 60 is the way in which she 
will etand before you put her little head on 
one side, and say :—* Dear me, I never thought! 
Do 1 look very bad ?”’ 


The sternest hearts are melted by the 
gentieness of women ; and in no capacity can 
she more effectually develop this delightful 
power than inthat ofa wife. By her persna- 
sive mannere she eolicittsa and commanils obe- 


to impair thie power. To enable her to do 
this it is necessary that she ehould know how 


lv effect by etriving early to adapt herself to 


A ‘“‘sweet girl’’ graduate out West won a 


One morning during the late civil war 


up the track with 








tears in 


her eyes. 


nrstin 
Tarstivs. 

A good looking miss is as good as a mile. 

A cuff on the wrist is worth two on the 
ear 

Better half a loaf than a whole day speat 
in idleness. 

The last thing thet @ man wants to do is the 
very last thing be does—die. 

A bad little calls himself Compass, 
be-ause he is Seales often. 

Exchahge is no robbery, but a Merchants’ 
Exchange is the next thing to it. 


Keep r eyes open while traveling. 
+ baad ina cinder ortwo than nothing at 
To change window glass to tin—leave 
he vensew open when it rains, and it will 


There is one kind of canned that 
goes Off considerably quicker any other 
—gun powder. 


To forget a wrong is by far the best re- 
veng*, particularly if the other fellow is big- 


ger you. 
A female writer asks: ‘‘What will my 
son het” Why!a boy, asa matter of course, 


you foolish woman. 


The amount of pin money 
married woman depends on w 
diavnond-pins or rolling-pins. 


Navy bine parasols are getting to be all 
the rage. The rage is confined principally to 
the husbande who have to pay tor " 

Shakespeare says that ‘“‘use stren 
habit.” Somebody says he tried the 
ment on a coat, but it didn’t anewer at al 


Tom Moore. who derived his pedigree 
from Noah, explained it in this manner: 
“Noah had three sons, Shem, Ham, and one 
more.’ 


Any father who would go out and put tar 
on the top of his front gate after dark. must 
be lost to all sense of humanity and ordinary 
respectability. 


The contented rustic. ‘‘Well, Peter. your 
crops must be ruined by this untimely rain?’ 
“Yes. your honor, but thank Heaven, so are 
the neighbors'’.” 


A writer in describing the last scene of 
“Othello,” bas this exq atsite : “EY 
which the Moor seized a pillow 1 of rage 
and jealousy and smothe her.” 


‘Byron's last words to his wifel’’ ex- 
claimed a lacy the other day, throwing down 
the book, “I'd like to see a man get the last 
word ng things have changed since then, | 
guers!’ 


What is the difference between a permie- 
sion to speak in alow tone and a prohibition 
not tospeakatall? In the one case you are 
not allowed to talk aloud; in the other you 


are not allowed to talk. 

Beware of little things! A black seed no 
Jarger than a pin point will grow an onion 
that may taint the breath enough to break ap 
a betrothal, ruin a school, and shatter the 
good intentions of a sewing circie, 


‘There isa belief. sir, that free passes to 
the theatre are a modern custom, but | think 
it must be admitted it was an ancient one, 
when we remember that ,oseph was put into 
the pit for nothing by his brethren. 


‘‘Mamma.”’ remarked an interesting in. 
fant of tour. “where do you go when you die?” 
“One can't bo qnite certain, darling. How can 
mamma tell? She has never died vet.” “Yes, 
but haven't you studied geography?” 


Moffington the other day asked what va. 
riety of rose might be tound on the battle 
field. We suggested rows of sisin?t Trat 
waen'tit. Aroseand fought «agetn? No. We 
gaveitup. “Heroes,” said Moffington. 

A forty—day husband, on whom the mem. 
orv of the honeymoon already seems to be 
powerless, wents to know why his wife is like 
a small mle. Do you give itup? “Because,” 


atred by the 
abe uses 


says the unfeeling wretch, “she is now a little 


tart.’’ 


A lady made a call upona friend who had 
lately been married. When ner husband came 
home to dinner, she said, “I have been to see 
Mre-—." “Well,” replied the husband, “I 
suppose #ehe is very bappy?"’ ante ! why, 
I should think she ougnt to be: she a cam- 


el’s hair shawl, two-thirds border!” 


Ata party at Saratoga, the other evening, 
the conversation appeared to bedying oat, 


‘whena billions man ~ yg y | observ to a 
young lady on hisrights “Ido 

make pills as large as they used to.” After 
that the conversation went out again. 


n't think they 


A lawyer addressed the court as ‘‘gentle- 


men” instead of “your honors.” After he had 
concluded, a b’ other of the bar reminded him 
of niserror. He immediately arose to apolo- 
wize, thu ne it please the court, in the 
heat of debate, 

men. [ made a mistake, and beg pardon.” 


called your bonrors gentile 


The following is said to be a copy of a 


letter sent by a member of the legal profession 
to a person who was indebted t% one of bis 
client« 
one hundred thousand dollars,dueto my citent, 
Mr. sones;1f you send me the money by this 
eo week, you will oblige me; ff not, I will 
obit 


“Sir, lam desired to apply to yon for 


“e you.” 


An old hunks in New York, who is @ext 


heir to bis nephew, a young scapegrace in the 
federal army, received a letter from a comrade 
to say thatthe young soldier bad run a sword 
throvgh hisbody. The old miser joyfaily sent 
$40 to bury bim. On inquiry be found that 
nephew had merely sold bis sword for liquor, 
which he had drank. 


It is prettv hard to throw off old hahite al! 


atonce. A Nebraska dealer in agricultural 
implements “got religion,” felt it his duty to 
point out the way to others, and said to a far. 
mer: “Brother Jones, I will guarantee that if 
you join our charch you will not only find ft 
the bestin the market, but It will take you 
straight through without any further inven- 
tory. Give itatrial, and if not satisfactory, I 
will take back your religion and refund tbe 
money." 


em 
From cH1LpHOoOop | HAVE BEEN SUBJECT 


to severe attacks of Diarrhq@a, which gener- ° 
ally resulted in confining me to the house tor 
days together. 
Jayne's Carminative Balsam. the reeult being 
so entirely satisfactory, that I regard it as an 
invaluable rerredy tor all dt-easesof the bow- 
eis I bave since recommendet it to others, 
and their «xnerterce hae cerved te oonfirm 
myownp.—Rev W W Christine, of N. J. Me- 
thodist Epis. Conference 


After some urging, I trie’? Dr. 
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T wae during the war of the Revolution. 
ght had set in deep; and in « «mal! 
situated a few miles from Tren. 
ton, New J . were five men four of 
seated at an old oaken table. in 
of the room, engaged in playing 
while they frequently moistened their 
with large draughts from an earthern 
t stood on the table 
were heavily bearded, coarse look 
ing men, and from their dreas. which some 
what resembled the British uniform, were 
evidently Tories. The other wae « stout 
built young man, clad in the Continental! 
uniform. He sat in one corner of the room, 
with his face buried in his hands. 

‘Tom,"’ said one of the Tories. rising 
from the table, and seating himee!f near the 
young pr 1. for such he evidently wae— 
‘Tom, and I were «choo! boys together, 
and I love you yet. Now. why can't you 
give up your wild notions, and join vs? 
Your are our prisoner; and if you don't we 
shall hand you over to headquarters to mor 
row; while, if you join us. your fortune is 
made; for, with your bravery aod talents. 
you would distinguish yourself in the Roya! 
army, and after the rebellion was crvshed 
out, your case would be rewarded by kr‘cht 
hood and promotion in the army. Now. 
there are two alternatives; which do you 
choree ?"’ 

‘Neither?’ said the young man. raising 
bis head, and looking the Tory straight in 
the face ‘I am pow, as you say, your 
prisoner; but when the clock strikes twelve 
I shall disappear in a cloud of smoke, and 
neither you, nor your comrades, not even 
myself, can preventit. You may watch me 
as closely as vou please. tie me hand and 
foot if you will, but a higher power than 
yours has ordained that I shal) leave you at 
that time”’ ; 

“Poor fellow; his mind wanders,’’ said 
the Tory. ‘‘He'll talk differently in the 
morning.”’ 

He returned to his seat at the table leav 
ing the youth with his head again restiny in 
his bands. 

When the clock struck eleven, the young 
prisoner drew a pipe and seme tobacco fron 
his pocket, and asked the Tory leader if he 
had any objection to his smoking. 

*‘None in the least,’’ he said; adding with 
alaugh, ‘That is if you'll promise not to 
disappear in a cloud of tobacco amoke ?"’ 

The young man made no reply, but im 
mediately filled his pipe, having done which 
he rose, and commenced pacing the floor 
He took half a dozen turns up and down 
each side of the room, approaching nearer 
the table each time; when, having exhanested 
his plpe, he returned to his seat and refilled 
it 

He continued t amoke unti] the clock 
struck twelve, when he again rose from his 
seat, and, slowing knocking the ashes out of 
his nipe, said: 

‘There, boys! it is twelve o'clock, and I 
must leave you. Good bye!"’ 

Immediately all around the reom were 
seen streake of fire hissing and equirming 
the cabin was filled with dense eulphurous 
smoke, amidst which came a loud clap of 
thrader. ; 

The Tories sat in their chairs, Paralyzed 
with fright. 

The emoke cleared away, but the prisoner 
was nowhere to be seen The table was 
overturned, the window was smashed to 
pleces,and one chair was lyingon the ground 
outside the building 

The Tory leader, after recovering from his 
stupor, gave one glance around the room 
and eprang out of the window, followed by 
bie comrades. 

They ran through the forest at the top of 
their speed in the direction of the British 
encampment, leaving their muskets and 
other arms to the mercy of the flamese—which 
bad now becun todevour the cabin—a low, 
worden erection. 

The next day two young men, dressed in 
the Continental uniform, were seen stand. 
ing near the ruins of the old cabin One 
wae our prisorer of the night previous 

‘Let us hear al) about your ercape, Tom.”’ 
said the other. 

““Well.’’ be eaid ‘‘Iaet evening, as T wae 
passing this place, two Tories ran out of the 
cabin and captured me. Before I could make 
any resistance they took me in: and who do 
you suppose I saw as a leader of their party 
but John Barton, our old schoolmate! He 
talked with me and tfied to induce me to 
join them; but I told them I couldn't do it; 
that at twelve o'clock I was going to escape 
—disappear in a cloud of smoke. But he 
laughed at me and eaid I was ont of my 


wind. About eleven o'clock I asked him if! | 


might smoke. He said he had no objection; 
so I filled my pipe and commenced walking 
about. I had about a pound of gunpowder 
in my pocket and, ae I walked, strewed it 
all over the floor When the clock struck 
twelve I bade hem good bye, and told them 
Ihadto go. I then knocked the ashes out 
of my pipe, the powder ignited, and a driz 
sling flame of fire shot scross, around, and 
all over the room, and all over the room. 
filling it with suffocating emoke. Before it 
cleared away I buried ay ar 5 B 
window, out, snd departed, leaving 
them to ter ows reflections You know 
the rest.”’ 





7 + 
Dew Publicntions. 

A Summer Jaunt Through the O)4 World is 
the title of a most interesting book, rehears- 
ing the wanderings of the educational party 
ender the management “t Mr. Eben Tourjee, 
during the ermmer of J878. It ts written oy 
Mr. Luther W. Holden, who nas disc bis 
trustin very commendable st. le. While it ts 
intended as a record and souvenir of this par- 
tieniar trip. the anthor bas made such exor}- 
lent uee of his material«, that it porsesser a 
fragrance and charm for the general reader 
quite unusual in works of travel. The entire 
route passed over is detatied with all ite datly 
incidenta of Interest. and far from the dryneers 
one might expect. It contains all the attrect- 
iveness of a romance. There are few places 
vistted, or scenes described. that bave not 
been previously treated by other tourists, yet 
they are presented in such a way as to give 
them much of the charm of entire novelty. 
There te no attempt made thronghout at 
grandly bistorical or picturesque writing, the 
avihor’s sole purpose being to make every- 
thing ae clear, vivid and interesting In point 
asis powethlie. Such references as are mace to 
the Pietory of famous perrons or things are 
just what thev showld be, serving to give the 
mind aciear idea of them, without weighing 
it down with formidable quotations, com- 
mente or research. Taken sll in all, we think 
{ta most delight{nl work. Accompanying the 
text te a Jarwe nomber of full-pare engrav- 
ings flluetrating varionrs leading objects of Ir - 
terest on the route. The work contains 646 
pages. is beanttfully printed ard bound, and 
te sold at 6250 Published by Lee & Shep rd, 
Boston, «nd tor sale in this city by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


How Two Girls Tried Farming. By Dorothea 
Alice Shepherd, Itlustreted, Idle Horr Sertes, 
Roston: D Lothrop & Co. Price 80 cents. 
Readers of the Atlantic foar or five vears ago 
will -emnember a paper entitied Two Girls that 
Tried Farining. founded on the actual expert- 
ences of two youne ladies who followed the 
advice of Horace Gveeley and “ went Weat,’’ 
bong¢ht a farm, stocked and managed it them- 
selves, and, without help from masculine 
arm*, made the experiment a success. The 
bracing, invigorating air of the West blows 
through its pages, and to one eurfeited witn 
slipshod “summer novels,” and longing for 
something purer, brighter and fresher, the 
volume will belikeatonic We commend it 
heartily to r'l classes of readers, 

The same firm puiteh My Daughter Susan, 
by Panev, whose stories for voung people are 
ao ponnlarly known. My Daughter Suean is 
the storvof a young girl interested in the 
canse of temperance, and her practical mode 
of furthering the canse ta one well worth 
adopting. The volomne is bound in paper, and 
belongs to the Idle Hour Sertes 

, MAGAZINES. 

Linpineott'’s Magazine for September gives 
the concluding paper descriptive of the Catt- 
ekill rewion, and another interest'ng descrip- 
tive paper entit'ed Summerland Sketche« or 
Rambles inthe Backwoods of Mexicoand Cen- 
tral Amerien both being properly illustrated. 
Agranhicace untof An Ascent of the Matter- 
horn ta cont thuted by Charles P. Howard, 
and Marriot Payne givesa well drawn picture 
of Woman's Position In Germany. His New 
Rirth fa avsketch of 'tfeand mar ners in Colo- 
racdo, by Julian C. Verplanck. L Lejeune has 
an entertaining deacription of Ironviile, tre 
famous French watering place. John Austin 
Stevens discneses the characters and careers 
of Marie Antotnette and her noted admirers 
De Langunand De Fersea 

he other contents are The Grasshoppers, a 
vem bv Kate Hillard; Mv Husband's Hob- 
bies. by Jennie J. Yorng; Notes on the Intel- 
Iverce of Birds, by Mary Treat: Mr. Carmi 
ehael’s Conversion. by Anna Eichberg: A 
Grand Counet! at Okmulgee, by A. M. Wil 
Name. Monthly Gosetp contains a variety of 
interesting short articles 

Scribner's September oumber has a variety 
ofiiinstrated articles in the list of contents, 
opening with a deacrintion of Bandv Hook, 
with flinetrations by F.8. Chureh; Hjalwar 
lijorth Bovesen contributes an illustrated pa- 
neron the Untverstty of Rome; An American 
Iiome on the Amazon, tilustrated by Chamn- 
rey is an interesting paper by Herbert H 
Smith: Signa and Svmbo's are Ctacnesed and 
flinatrated by Frank B Meyer; My Lor’ Fair 
fax of Virginia ta the auhject of a sketch by 
Constance Cary Harr'son; English Snelling 
end Reform ts by 8. R Lounsbury: Tre Art 
Sehoole or Phiodelphta are disenssed by Wm. 
( Brownell; Kate Fleld contributes a eshort 
sketen ened portrait of WS. Gilbert, the -om.- 
poser; J. Brander Metthews and H C. Bren 
ner contribute Tre Documents of the Case, 
and Marv Halioc® Feote hasashort story called 
A Story of te Dev Season. The noems in the 
“omber are Four Leaf Clover, A Poor Mother 
Destine, by Emme Lazarus; The Willis. by 
David L “Pronaft’; In Memortam ot the Prince 

~W C Bonaparte Wyse; Sep*am- 

, li.; The Blaueh, by Charles De Kay. 

Haworth's ts continued tn several chapters, 

and ‘tte sald wt!!! soon be nrubit«had in book 

form. Henrv James’ story. Confidence, ta also 

eontinved. The usnal interesting topics and 
denartments conclude the number. 

Caseell’s Ilinetrated Magazine of Art for 
August ta replete with fits usual attractions, 
the frontisptece reproducing Alma Tadema'’s 
picture, Tarquininus Superbus, which aleo ac 
compantes a sketch of that arti<t which in- 
cludes Dis portrait and picture. The Pomona 
Festival. The next naper discusses Fortunes 
Lost and Won Over Worksof Art: An Artist's 
Triptothe Bahamas ts profusely fllustrated. 
The paperon Treasures of Art i tllustrated 
by cuts of fine specimens of repoeuses and da- 
maacened silver. New Forms of Panegyric c1s- 
esses the rew artistic ph-aseology in vogue, 
No IV. of Pictures of the Year 1s finely illue 
trated. The number contains a One engray- 
ing of John Phillipe’ sketen of a Highland 
neasant girl. Epnie Grant. companion to Sue 
Stuart, published lest year, and coneludes 
witha review of Mr. Seymour Haden's lecture 
on etching. 

The latest additions to Anpleton’ Handy 
Volume Sertes,aré Charlies Reade’s Peg Wof 
ington Money, transiated from the Frenen of 
Juie# Tardieu, and My Queen. Peg Woffing. 
ton is a welcome addition to the sertes. and fn 
this — will bere read by many. Money is 
acharming little story,in which the charac. 
ters are very unique and skilfully drawn, and 
while tt deptcts the good and evil effects of 
rroney. It develops a pleasant little romance, 
full of freshness and originality. My Queen 
'< also a pleasant sort of love story, told tn the 
first person. The plot has the uenal viciesi- 
tude of love and fortuné, and sufficient inct- 
dent to keep the reader interested. A!l thee+ 
volomes are for eale by Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger, of this city. 

In the reprint of the Westminster Review for 
Angust published oy the Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing C»., we find the following interesting 
contents: Free Trade, Recip ty and For- 
eign Competition, The Federation of tre Eng- 


lish Em Aryan State Papers 
Charies The Life of the Prince Consort, 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING 
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POST. 














Theophrastus Such, A Recognized Element 
in Our Education Con losepen, 


Aterature, including ° 
polities: Socio) 5, and Travels, Scl- 


, 
ence, H . Blograp v, Belles Lettres, Mis- 
csltae , conc! uding with a paper on India an@ 
the Colonial Empire. 

Number CLV. of the American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences contains among the val- 
uable list of contents, a large number of origi- 
pal communications on memoirs and cases of 
the greatest interest to the medical world, re- 
views, analytical and biographical notices of 
the latest posseeweee and ee 
and a narterly summary 
ments ont discoveries in the medical sciences. 
The articles comprise several on Anatomy 
and Physiology, Therapeutics, Surgery, Opb- 
thalmology, Midwitery, Medical /urispru- 
dence, Toxicology, snd other subjects. To 
the physician who desires to keep fully in- 
form of the many ei typhew My inven- 
tions, etc., being constantly made tn medical 
matters, the Quarterly ie indispensable. Price 
$5 per year. . C. Lea & Co., publishers, Phi- 
jadelphia. 

Wide Awake, tor September. gives an ex- 
quisite frontispiece drawn by Miss L. Humph- 
rey. \llustrating Mise Brown's poem. Where 
the Brook and River Meet. Margaret Eytinge 
follows with » charming little story about 
Fright of the Beehtve. Mary Waver Fisher 
tells about How Umbrellas are Made, and 
Katharine Hanson gives an amusing sketch 
called Ti 81 Poppaty. Little Titian’s Palette 
isa charming roem by Margaret Preston, 1l- 
justrated by Mies Humphrey. Conspicuous 
in the number is the poem about Tom Thumb 
and his adventures, by Mrs. Ciara Doty Bates, 
and properly illustrated by J.G. Francis. The 
American Artist's series gives a sketch and 
portrait of Samuel Colman. The Legend of 
the Salt Ses t« a story by Rosa Graham. How 
the Birds Keep Cool is one of Geacorne!lli’s 
charming illustrations of Vercer. Margery 
Deane contributes a spirited account of Ch'l- 
drenat Newport, exquisitely illustrated by 
Miss Humphrey. Little Hop-o-my-Thumb, a 

m, is tilustrated by Boz Piecing the 
locks, by Margaret Eckerson, ee and 
the usual departments. conclude the number. 
The two serials, The Dogberry Bench, and 
Royal Lowrie’s Last Year at St. Olaves, are 
continued with interesting incidents. 


The North American Review for September 
continues The Diary of a Public Man, which 
1s —— to be contributed by Thurlow 
Weed. Richard Wagner also continues his 
Work and Mission of My Life. Anthony Trol- 
lope contributes a paper on The Genius of Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne. Professor Simon New- 
ecombe has ar article about The Standard of 
Value. The Confession: of an Agnostic is also 
inthe number. A4.G. Menocal writes about 
Intr'¢ves at the Paris Canal Congress. Mayo 
W. Hagzeltine contributes an exhaustive re- 
view of Thr e@ Important Publications—Fin- 
lay’s History of Greece, Patterson’s Reminis- 
sance of Artin Franoe, and Cox's Aryan My- 
thology. 

The Sanitarian for August contains some 
valuable articles, opening with one on Out- 
Door Life, and followed by To Attain Long 
Life, The Ocean's Death Traps, Industrial 
Education, Effectof Freezing on Yellow Fe- 
ver. Diphtherta in Northern Vermont, Boards 
of Hesith, Contagious Disesses, Change of 
Diet, Hattirg, Longevity of Millers, and an 
interesting Editor’s Department. 


Appleton’s sournal for September opens 
with the firet part of a new novelette. entitled 
Virian the aoe, by Mrs. Annie Edwards, 
the author of Archie Lovell, Ought We to Visit 
Her. The story opens with a vivacity 
and interest which promises well for the fu- 
ture chapters. Karl Blind contributes his 
second interesting paver on Kussian Conspi- 
racies. John Esten Cocke gives a pleasant 
description of An Hour With Thackery. Char- 
lotte Adams gives a picturesque description 
of A Venetian Night. The number also gives 
a reprint of Madame Vigee Le Brun’s interest- 
ing Souvenirs. Mr. James Payn writes an 
amusing paper on the criticism entitled The 
Critic on the Hearth. There isapaper op An- 
thony Tre llope, and another com patring Eng- 
lishand French Paintings, and a reply to 
Matthe y Arnold’s paper on Wordsworth in 
the previous number. The Seamy Side con- 
tinuer with increasing interest, and the Edi- 
= Departments are full of interesting va- 
riety. 


The September Eclectic reprints a choice 
vartety of articles, And the onening chapters 
of Black's new serial, White Wings. The tron- 
tixpiece is a fine steel engraving of William 
Penn's Treaty with the Indians. Tne contents 
are a? follows: Berjamin Franklin, by Tro. 
mas Hughes; The Comedie Francaise, bv M. 
Franct«que Sarcey: Mechanical Chess Play- 
ers, by Richard A. Proctor; A Review of New 
Books, from Blackwood'’s; W. W. Story’s 
poem, The Mandolinata: Recollections ef 
Thackery; The Colored Man in Australia; 
Wordsworth, be Matthew Arnold: the con- 
clusion of Sir Henry Thompson’s article on 
Food and Feeding: The Milky Way, trom the 
Swedish of Topelins; several chapters of the 
serial Madam iseliede Mereac:; The Boclology 
of Ante; the Ballad of the Barmecide, by Ana- 
tin Dobson ; Literary and Scientific depart- 


St. Nicholas for September has a charming 
frontispiece, Oh, How Deep! drawn by Addie 
Ledyard representing children around an old 
well. The illustrations and stories offer a varie- 
ty of attractions. Theopenirg story is Three 
Drews and a Crew, by 8. J. Pritchard. Lue 
Larcom follows witha prem called Rosebud 
The Chatean D'VUtron by Katberine Cameron 
tells abont Henri ll Faience. Bob’s Mission- 
ary Work 1s a story by Louise Stockton. A 
Kun after Swerd fish, is by Alexander Young. 
Helmets and Violets,a poem by Ruth Mariner. 
Try, & short story by Consiantina Prooks. 
Her Fan and her Furs, by Constance Marion. 
Or Wheels, by Jobn Lewees, tells about the 
origin of vehicles, witha variety of {)lustra- 
tions. One Summer Day, is a short story by 
A. E.B. Off ‘or Boyland,a poem by Emma 
Huntington Nason. A Queen, poem by M. E. 
Bennett and filustrated by Addie Ledyard. 
Howard Pyle illustrates the story Gretelein. 
anc the Queer Store by Rosamond Dale Owen. 
So Wise verses hy Adelaide Water. Piratas 
of the Chinese Coast, by J. 0. D. Nors'’s Ol! 
Well,astory by Sophie Swett. The Frolic- 
some Fiy, by 8. F. Clarke. Buttered Pease in 
Choctaw, by Frederic Palmer. The story of & 
Prince, by Pau) Fort is illustrated by a Por- 
trait of the late Prince Imperial. The Broom 
Giant and Slate Picture, by L. Honkins and 
Jack in the Pulpit Lette: and Rwidie Box 
concludes the number Theserials. Eyebright 
and a Jolly Fellowship are continued and will 
be concluded in the next number,in which 
willbe asbort story, by Louise Alcott anda 
variety of finely iliustrated articles. 


Le 
THE SECRET KEY TO HEALTH.—The Science 
Life, or Self-Preservation. 300 pages. Price, mn 
Contains fifty valuable Prescriptions, either one of 
which is worth more than ten times the price of the 
book. Illustrated sample sent on receipt of 6 cents for 
postage. Address, Dr. W. H. Parker, 4 Bulfinch 8t, 
Boston, Mass. . 
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Rews Boies, 


Helmholtz, the great German scientist 
any-eight —*. old. d ' u 
The reigning ‘beauties England 
pa. 4... of clergyme». “ are 
Mr. Langston, the United States 
to Hayti, bas just recovered from an attack of 
yellow fever. . 


The Philadelphia Park Commissioners 
have ordered the removal of the Permanent 
Exhibition Buflding within two years. 


Captain J. Cone, well known in conneo- 
Ochs Sup soramvern, whe bas Seem eesen oat 
for ume weeks, is now convalescent. va 


Emperor Williem’s golden wedding wil) 
long te remensnaned by poor. The people 
of Germany contributed on that occasion 3%.. 
500,000 marks for charitable purposes. 


A )ate resident of North Oarolina, Mr. 

ane Dae ey ny at , ay 
roperty, ; 

ates es avewend for thetr ease’ of tan im bie 


declining years. 
Mr A. H. Stephens that Georgia 
should contribute to the national vortr ait gal- 
lery of the Capitol the statues of James Ogie. 
thorpe, and Dr, Crawford W. Long, the discov. 
ererof anwsthesia. 

That was @ pretty compliment paid by a 
member of the Chinese Em Pine : 
night toa young lady. Gazin own at ber 
really pretty shoes. the Oriental remarked : “] 
love your English feets.” 


Lieut. Commander H. H. Corringe, of 
the navy, will un-rtake to bring the obelisk 
presented bv the K bedive of E to the city 
of New York tothis country. He will charter 
a ebip of 2,500 tons for the purpose. 


King Humbert is reported to work so 
very bard that heis nearly a'ways late for din. 
ner, and the food which fs already half spoiled 
trom betng brought some distance shut up in 
tin boxes, gets to be almort uneatable. 


Captain Webb, the English champion, 
accomplished the feat of swimming from 
Sandy Hook to Lorg Island, a distance ot 
about eleven miles. He arrived abead of time, 
and did notappear to be at all 2 


The name of ‘‘Carey’’ is not very popu- 
lar with some people in France just now, for 
itis rumored that several families who bear it 
haveapplied to the government for authority 
to change the designation for something else. 


The Ex-Khedive. Ismail Pacha, is report- 
ed to have been ro afraid of poison during the 
past few years that he ate only of food 

ared by his own mother,and conveyed to 
= a box of which she and he alone kept the 
eys. 

The man who finally end officially iden. 
tified the remains of the Prince Imperial on 
his arrival was the Paris American dentist 
Evans, and he did it by means of a peculiar 
plugging he had once putin one of thd prince's 

eet 

A Florida man who owns 150 000 cattle, 
and isricher than anybody else in the State, is 
a recluse, living in a shanty which has neither 
fireplace nor chimney. He sells his surplus 
cattle in Cuba; he seldom sees mea, and hides 
his money in cansopn bis land. 


A son of Charles E Jewell. of the New 
York police force, pe was visiting hisgrand- 
father near Poughkeepsie, while gathering ap- 
pice in anorchard was stung by a number of 

ornets, and died from the effects of thestings 
in half an nour. He was ten years old. 


The Rev. Mr Munson, who lately aston- 
ished a Worcester congregation of A ntiste 
by stepping down from the platform and mar- 
rying himself to a young woman, Is now as. 
tonished to find himself in jaflon acharge of 
bigamy. He is said to have a wife and four 
children in Kansas. 


Chinese diamonds are found chiefly in the 
Province of Shantung. The diamond-bunters 
put on thick shoes of straw, and then simply 
roam abont the valieys and the rivers. The 
rough and pointed gems penetrate the straw 
and stick fast. The shoes are heaped together 
one burned, and the diamonds are found in 
ashes. 


The young Princes of Wales, on board 
the Bacchante, will be treated like other off- 
cers of their age and standing, except that 
they will havea private cabin under the poop. 
They will join the gun-room mess, the mem- 
bers of which wlll be granted a special allow- 
ance,as was the case when the Duke of Edin- 
burgh commenced his naval career. 


According to a German paper, a discovery 
has just been made at Lyons whereby a silken 
oppesenee may be given to flax fibres. After 
chemical treatment of flax yarn, it is dipped 
into a liquid preparation from silk waste. 
which leaves a silken coating upon it, aod fn 
regard to fineness, elasticity and gloss, the ms 
— is said to be as per as a substitute for 
silk. 


Ex Governor Seymour on Tuesday con- 
veyed the Sisters ot Charity of Utica and the 
orphans under their charge to his farm near 
that city, and he, with his family. made eves 
body bappy. There was seventy-three cbil- 
dren. Theex Governor romped with the little 
ones, and when they went away at night was 
seen swinging his hat as they sang & good -bye 
song. 

Professor Landerer, #1 Athens, says as 
& very popular remedy 8 st seasickness. 
use among mariners in the evant, is the cally 
internal employment of iron, according to 
method peculiar to themselves. The substance 
ia Obteined in a verv primitive way—s portion 
of the iron rust adhering to the anchor and 
caehee ean REE scraped off and adminis- 

Inaction of the Kianeys and Urinary organs caase 
the worst of diseases which Hop Bitters cure*. 


The rumer current. in both the United 
States and Canadian E> to the effect a“ 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Loewe a 
turns to England the coming fall, is en war 
without foundation. It is understood tet / 
Roval Highness has invited a number of Hail 
lish friends to spend the winter at Rideau a 
and arrangements are being made for 8D 
ceptionably gay season. Al 


Mrs. Vilet, who lately died st New 
bany, Ind., dtvided the mature part of her life 
into three distinct and contrasting 

She was forten years & wasber women on 
ing bard for a bare subsistence. 

went into business as a fortune-teller, — 

ten years was so snocessfal thet at the 

that time she was possessed oF on ei 

8 became uring last 

devoted de and money to desds 
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~ when the Bewels are Disordered, 
o time should be lost in resorting tos suitable rem- 


ns Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters is the most reliable 
apd widely esteemed medicine of its class. It removes 


the causes of constipation, or of undue relaxation of 
the intestines, which are usually indigestion or a mis- 
direction of the bile, When it scts'as » cathartic, it 
goes pot gripe and violently evacuate, but produces 
gredual apd patural effects, very unlike those of a 
drastic pargative; and its power of sesisting digestion 
pullifies those irritating conditions of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach and intestinal canal which 
ace first diarrbe@a, and eventually dysentery- 
The medicine is moreover, an agreeabie one, and emi- 
pevtly pure and wholesome. Appetite and tranquil 
nightly slumber are both promoted by it. 
mm 

TEMPERANCE MUTUAL BENSFIT ASSOCIATION — 
principal office, Easton, Pa. Philadelphia office, No. 
46 Walnut street. Insures persons of either sex on 
the matual plan at the lowest rates consi«tent with se- 
carity. IN A BUSINESS EXPERIENCE OF MORE THAN 
NINE YEARS, the losses have been LESS THAN EIGHT 
TO THE THOUSAND, showing unusual care in the se- 
lection of risks. Circulars giving full information 
cap be had at either of the above offices. 

Special attention is directed to our mutual plan of 
ENDOWMENTS, rates for which can be had from the 
secretary or any of the Agents of the Company. 

L. A. TYLER, Gen, Agent, Easton, Penn. 

THOS. KITCHEN, Agent for Philadelphia, 4% Wal- 
nat street. 





A Cakp.—To aii WhO @re suffering from tne 
errers and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., I 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Fars or 
Cuazexs. This great remedy was discovered 
by # missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Joszraz T. 
luuan, Station D, New York Olty. 

We have examined a sample of the ‘*Common Sense 
Hair Crimper, Friszser and Curler,’’ advertised in 
another column, an@ we unhesitatingly advise our 
lady readers to give them a trial, as they seem to be 
all that the advertiser c'aims for them. 

er 

For Erysipelas, Salt Rheum or Eczema add half ping 
_ — to one gill **SAPANULE’’ and hathe 

reely, 











More health, sunshine and joy in Mop Biiters, than 
in all other remedies, 


When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisoment found im these columns 
they will confer a favor om the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Eyening Post. 


EVER LADY IN 


THE LAND 
SHOULD USE 











THE COMMON-SENSE 


Hair Crimper, Curler, 
AND FRIZZER, 


It recommends iteelf by its Low P 

rice, Durabilit 
at. Neatacss and Comfort. Won't make yourseit 
Peon hy th scraps of cur) papers, mottling your fair 
ya a neat htly iron crimpers which break and 
wide "secure. the” incomparable COMMON DESDE 

2 parable © MON SEN 

Oe FRIZZER AND CURLER. “as 
© dozen sent 'o any address postpaid on 

receipt of price 25 C opt 
age stampa” Cents, in vurrency or t 


J.D. MILNOR & CO., 


Lock Box 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 
47 AGENTS WANTED “4 


THE TAMPICO BUSTS 


now peed in 
DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 


and Skirt Supporter are the grea tess 

improvement ever made in Corsets. They 
ftasy 

es elvet, very Gexibie and contain 


The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET. 


° . bones) fits with perfect ease and is 
Broadway,New York. 





For Sale by leading Merchants. 


4 — break over the bh} 
f i jis’ 
Le WARNER BRO’S, 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Been in use 2) 
known, and is 
“Gastro weet 
<uuiasinasiailll ton » New York 
TT 








BALD HEAD and SHOOTH 
FACE! Artrextiow 1—For as Sure 
"04 Rapid Growth of Hair upon Bald 
Heads and Smooth Faces, use 


COSHETIC FREPARATION, 


which NEVER FAILS. Price 5 cents. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Address, H. H. WITHERSTINE & CO., 
Herkimer, ¥. Y. 


20 i ae SS es OF 


RELIABLE. 








RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CUGES THE WORST PAINS 


In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


that stops the most excrutiating al- 
Inflam mati and 
Tiss tanga Biomash’ Seta a etka psa 
a . TO TWENTY MINUTES. mr 
RHEUMATIC, Bed-ridden, fri ° a 
Neurnigle, or -— ‘with Hp Ano = 
“FEVER 
FEVER AND aS AP ALT= There 


poss © epemn, aoene So ee were will care 
Fever and all other maiarious, Bilious, 
mabwatte Pita” congsiet g"KASWAT'S 

so qu an " 
READY RELIEF. $0 cents pur bottle. 


fi 





DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEAS 
BOBOFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDITARY OB 
CONTAGIOUS, 


BE 

ey Ray Flesh or Nerves, 
ces) Ne THE ecerpe ANS VITIATING THE 
hg ae Serofula, Cantey Sweil- 
Syphilitic Complail to Bfsoat of | the Lungs, Dys- 
Water Brash, Tic Dubrenz, White Swell- 
ngs, Ulcers, Skin and Hip Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, » 
Salt Rheam, Bronchitis, ption, 


Liver Complaint, Eto. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


rinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Digbeens, 
b of Water, Incontinence of Urine 


Brignt’s sense, etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GKOWTH CURED 


—BY- 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street. New York 


CURE BY ABSORPTION! 


“SAPANULE’ 


The Great External Remedy! 


For Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, Sores, Chi!biains, 
Bunions, Corns, Rheumatism, Neuralgia Headache, 
Lame Back ,Bites of Insects, relieves and cures Poison, 
and all skin diseases. Used In bathsis agure prevent- 
ive of fevers and contagious diseases. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
50c. and $1.00 per Bottle. 


SAMUEL GERRY & OV,, Prop’s. Office, 237 B' way. 
LAZELL, MansH & GARDINER, Wholesale Agents, 


New York. 


« : 2 
AVANA LOTTERY. ae 
Ro**Garaxv yt ES de ARY DRAWING. 
SEP ay tte * 
CAPITAL PRIZE, 50,000 RNY - reo TH’ Kers. 
MOUNT DISTRIBUTED. 1,350 000 PEntst 
wine 9100: Halves, ), (Quarters, $2: Fiftha, 
970. Tenths. $10: Tweatieths. $5. *panish gold bought 
and sold. Drafts on Havana issued. : 
This old and ot ge ——_ ~~ Y 1. oD 
othe nes. nor a re 
—a M.A. MAKTINEZ 4 Of ., Bank’ rs, 
10 Wall street, New York. 
Brother and successor of Jobn B. Martinez, deceased. 


_——— 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES, = 
KIND, 25e. per dos. (Singer's, " 
Begg A post paid. sumer taten. 
Address J. ¥. N DER. 
172 FOURTH Street, 
Louisville, Kv. 
- EDS. a a 
for two 3c. stamps, J. iE Townsend, Belle 
BB. 


ee —_—-~ 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
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The 


fay DRY 


Largest 
OODS 


aND 


iaalmOnly the exact goods 
even then, if not as ex- 
exchanged, or the 
Samples or prices, 
ordering, mailed 


desired, 





(Cut # ot near full siae.) 

This san elegant Pocket Rook of a new deungn made of Rus- 
oa leather and han teomely fie shed woth nrekel plated mountings 
and clasps. It os arranged with po euets suitable for either silver, 
scrip or tills. a 4 hasabesutifel elk hay fle with tassels attached 
They are equal to pocket-tooks eold ia the stores for 61.25 te 
61.0%, and vet we send one by mail post part as 8 premium to 
any one sending five rulers hereto Bar and Firesde at SO cents 
avear, We are contetent that our lady fencers will be delighted 
with the rew | miut snd are eure (hala More acceptable 


resent could not be f i] 
PRICE OF POCKET-BOOK, post pod, imcludiog one 
year's subscription ty Parr col biremte e OF 


It is only because they are manuf rured in large quants- 


ties especially for us that wecan afford them at such a low price. 

Pike and FIRESIDE 16 the mort popular Agricultural 
aod Home Jourval inthe U.S It +e surted to the home circle ia 
city, town of country, ar lua welcome visor in every bouse- 
hold Farm and Fireside 1s publiethed twice a month, it contains 
S large pares, and the circulation 1 te large that we can afford 
to publish it at W cents a year, although each copy contains as 


much reading matter as most journals costing 62 to O4 per year 
BAMPLE COPIES of Farm aod Firewde aud Premium 
List sent to any ress tor b-cent stam 


add " 
ADDRESS ALL LETTERS ;\ain!y to PUBLISHERS 
‘AMM and 






of FA FIRESIDE, Springfield, Obie. 
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AGENTS READ TH 


y Agents a Balary of $l iy os and 
sell our new 





large commission 







or allow 
= wouderful inventions. We man we oaye Bam 
le free addres sHEKMas & co. Marehal!. wiet 


$10 to $1000 | asrereaisa.Y 




















Mocks 
makes f month. 
Book cont fees expinining 
Address BaxTun & CO, , oo 17 Wail &,, N.Y. 


ordered are sent, and . 
pected, are willingly #>™S 
money refunded. 

with directions for 


specifying what is 
obligation to pur- 


chase if prices are not satisfactory. 


—y~ R. DOLLARD, 
l 613 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Premier Artist 
ee we 





r 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPERS. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemes te 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
Por Wigs, Inches. 
No.1. The roand of the 


No.2. Prom forehead over mee = 


the head to neck 
No.3. From ear to ear over 
* the top. 
No.4 From ear ear. 
round the forehead 
He has always ready for sale & 1a of 
Gents’ W Tou Ladies’ H 
Frizettes, Braids, Cur etc., beautifully manu 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Un- 
ion. Letters from any part of the world will 
attention. 
seg ee comme fee Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 
r. 


Invest in 


GOOD GOLD AND SILVER MINES 


~—AT— 


Leadville, Colorado. 


The Carbonate Gold and Milver Min- 
ing Co of Leadville, Col, have placed §290, 000 of their 
(apital Stock on the market as a worsing cagete™ 
The Company own seventeen good mires and are 
dally buying up more. The Company is ecgomeese as 
& prospecting and developi'g company, any per 
soa desiring to invest in a good mining ente se, la 
the best locality tn the world, where fortupes are 
daily made by prospecting and developing mines, can 
do no better than to buy stock of this Company. 

For further particulars, references, etc. roma 

CHARLES L. KUSZ, JH., Bec’y. 


Lock box 1979 


A GREAT OFFER IL Ate SacaRe 


LOW prices for cas 

SPLENDID ORGANS 831, Tee 5 Stops $47 
7 do 83, 9 do 662, 11 do 867, 12 do #76, 19 
do $57. 7 Octave SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANOS $125 do S151, 7 163 do $140 and 
$153, not used SIX Months. Waorramed & 
years. AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated Cat. 
alegues Mailed. HORACE WATER Agent, 
Manufacturer and Dealer, 40 Kast Tain Mt. 
P.O. Bex, 


_-——_— -— 


5e- DON'T FAIL 


and moat complete Catalogue of TYPE, 
PRESSES, CUTS, &«., published. 
LOWEST PRICES. LABGEST VARIETY. 


HATIMAL TYPE C0, sess 


JAMES H. BUNN, 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 


Depot, 
TWENTY-SEOOND AND) CHESTNUT STS., 


PHILADELPHIA 


New \ ork. 


; 
N. B.—QOrders ty Mal! and Decorative Work 
promptly attended to, In person. 


New Miexico. 


Parties having LAND OLAIMS or LANDS 
in this Territory 
Who l)getree TO Rect, Send Full Particalars, Synep- 
sis of Tithe and Map of same to 
J. WISE NORTON, 
Phtiatelphia, ra 


Dr. Heymour, Graduate of Medicizue 
and Pharmacy Drug Store. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 
and Brown ta Vhila.. guarantees an albeolate 
eure in Scrofula, “yohilitie and whey | I 
tn Catarrh, Plies, Nervous Debility and al Skin and 
Hair Troubles, Irregularities, Loss of Vitality, Fe- 
male Complatnta ete No clerks Adrice free 


OPI VM Habit cured at Home. Nopab- 
lictty. Cure palniess. Terms 
reasonable. Time short... Tenth 

coBes. 


year of vunparaiciied sa 
1 000 testimonials. State your case and address 
DER F. E. MARSH 
Outnew Mien 


GO) sore” ® Chromo, ii motw, 


P ©. Ker ita 


Soow flake, &£c. Name on, dc. CLINTON 
BOS6., Clintoarilise, Cu 
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Fain Dopod 


ITHIN certainjimits, which are mainly 

those of simplicity, convenience, and 

2004 taste, there is almost infinite di- 

versity in the materials and styles 
employed in dressing children. ideas have 
totally changed in regard to color as well as 
other things, so that instead of using bright 
greens, blues, reds, yellows, and iilacs, as tor- 
merly, we limit the employment of these to 
the lighter shades, and reserve them for trim- 
ming, or for dressy day and evening wear, 
using the dark colors and neutral tints for or- 
dinary every<jay purposes, the same as in 
dress of grown men and women. 

At ten years old the Sanday sult of the boy 
ie almost identical with the suite of the grown 
man. The pants area littie shorter, and the 
coat is a jacket. These are the principal points 
of difference. The shirt, the necktie, collar, 
the cuffs, the studs, the sieeve buttons, the 
suit composed of three pieces are the same. 
The difference from year to year is in the 
jacket, which sometimes has a falling collar, as 
now; sometimes a straight standing collar; 
sometimes cutaway from the front, as now, 
and at other times cut straight. The changes 
of late years in the dress of boys of this age 
have all been in the direction of the plainness 
which characterizes the dress of men. Cloth 
suite are no longer embroidered or trimmed 
with braid, or, after six or seven years, even 
with fancy buttons. They are simply stitched 
or bound, tallor fashion, and modeled in all 
respects upon strict principles of utility and 
sobriety. 

The two exceptions to this rule are the sallor 
suits and the Sootch dress. But the latter is 
seldom seen upon the street, and the former is 
employed more especially for country wear, 
and is rarely worn at all by boys over twelve 
years of age. 

For the country, the satlor'’s suit of dark. 
blue flannel fs almost indispensable; at the 
seaside especially, and in sections where the 
temperature of the morning and evening va- 
rieg widely frgm that of the middie of the day. 
This costume Affords just the happy medinm 
between thick and thin sulfs which adapt it to 
the requirements, and while almostas solid a 
cloth, is as washable as linen. 

The robe Princess Victoria” is a dress com- 
plete In itself, yet simple as the most ordinary 
under-garment. The kilt plaiting which fornis 
the lower part of the ekirt, the platted front, 
and the bands or insertion at the back are the 
only variations from a Gabrielle cut, and 
these are not more elaborate than the trim 
ming of a night dress; yet, properly combined, 
the heading formed of bands of embroidery, 
and colors or shades fitly contrasted, ferme 
one of the most charming costumes, The size 
for a girl of fourteen years requires leas than 
nine yards of goods, twenty-four inches wide, 
80 that without the ribbon finish, in a combt- 
nation of materials of equal value. say fitty 
cents per yard, the whole dress, incinding 
three yards of lining, need not cost more than 
@ it made at home. 

The“ Piaited Blouse Waist" gives an exce)- 
lent form of bodice for prints, cambrics and 
ginghams, used tor school dresees, and re 
companied by askirtand straight over-skirt, 
or plaited skirt. It is an easy style, service- 
able, and becoming to little girls between the 
ages of six and rixteen, and may be gathered 
instead of piaited if preferred. 

For some inscrutable reason there appears to 
have arisen a great desireto utilize handker 
ohiets as dress matertals. | have frequently 
described the dresses that were made of Ma- 
dras bandkerchiefs. Dresses are aleo trimmed 
with checked foulard handkerchiets, the 
checks being small in the centre and like 
Scotch plaids for the border, but with two oo! 
ors only, and those always matching the cen- 
tre; the favorite contrasts are sbot red and 
dark blue,old gold and biack, and lastly, black 
and white 

1 have also seen several dresses trimmed 
with theese foulard handkerchiefs. One, for 
example, has a foundation of black silk, 
which, by the way, is not seen; the front ts 
trimmed with four founces of checked black 
and white foulard, and with flots of biack silk 
ribbon tn a continuous line down the centre 
of the flounces; three poufs of similar foujard 
at the back; bodice of black mervelilleuse 
eatin, with foulard panters made out of two 
hnandkerchieis; peasant’s fichu tn foulard 
trimmed with iace, smail foulard and lace re. 
vers On the sleevea 

The Nerine ts a ve fashionable drees at 
this season; it is made In wool, in silk, and in 
al) light terials, according to the time of 
day itis to be worn. I will describe three va. 
rietics : 

For morning.—Red woolen exirt, striped 
with white; scarf tunic of navy biue cash 
mere, bordered at both edges with a band of 
eambric, studded with red Pompadour fiow- 
ers. Blue cashmere casaquin opening overa 
flowered cambric chemisette, which is gath 
ered from the centre to the edge of the bodice. 
Large biue square collar, fastened with a fot 
of red satin r‘bbon, and bordered with a cam- 
uric band. 

For evening.—Skirt of Indian muslin, over 
pale pink slip; the front trimmed with bouil. 
jJonnes of muslin and rows of Mechiin lace. 
Pink and biue striped Watteanu rcarf, draped 
round the skirt,and forming paniers on the 
hips. Bodice with gathered front, and a bou- 
quet at the side, the material being *imilar to 
the scarf. Pale biue full sleeves, with Mechiin 
ruffies. Striped collar, fastened with a Pom- 
patour bow. 

White seems to be generally worn, and 
French nainsook, Indian muslin, and pique 
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protusely trimmed with embroidery, are the 
favorite materiais. Muslin mantelets, trim- 
med with Breton lace, are worn with the mus 
lim dresses. The waistband and sash on white 
dressesare now of white ribbon, and the Leg- 
born straw hatis trimmed with either white 
satin or biack velvet. Tne bouquet on the bod- 
foe is Of white rosebuds, or else of white dal- 
sies. There is not a touch of color in the tol- 
lette. The skirt is almost invariably short, 
the shoes are low 60 that the stockings are just 
virible; they are either pale bine or dark red 
silk. Embrotdered flounces are the favorite 
trimming. Bodices of colored foulard, gath- 
ered at both spoulders and waist, are often 
worn for a change with white skirt. Chenille 
embroidery and Breton iace, plaited and 
trilled, are the principal! trimmings. 

As with pale pink costumes, 60 with white 
ones, biack is now ured with the accessories. 
The fan will be white wood, with biack sil bou- 
ettes on the leaves. Thelong lace mitts wil! 
be black Chantilly, and black vel vet loops form 
the trimming on the bat. 

For afternoon and evening wear, dotted 
Swiss muslin, over a colored slip is worn ; the 
bodice will be silk to match,and the gloves 
ard shoes will also match; the fichu,of China 
crepe, is likewise colored. 

When we come to cotton dresses colors run 
riot, and the more quaint the contrast, the 
more it is admired. Ginghams of mixed pink 
and bine trimmed witb coarse Russian lace; 
likewise brown plaid gipgbams, trimmed with 
pink batiste kilting and narrow Breton edg- 
ings, are all worn at the seaside. Ameng the 
cambrics, those with cream ground and chintz 
figures are most in demand. The make isa 
round waisted, bodice, gathered at the shoul- 
ders and in frontof the waist, a belt of creamy 
leather known as “ alligator skin" being worn 
above. Parallel lines of small gathers are no 
ticeabiein many of the new tollettes, one ot 
the most general consists in massing the ful - 
ness of the top breadths of long skirts inacius- 
ter of gathers at least two fingers deep, ang 
attaching this fat gathering to the end of the 
back of the basque. 

White foulard ie prominentin summer tot- 
lettes. There are jackets madeof it, and worn 
with gay colored skirts. The trimming is Bre- 
ton or Spanish lace. White foulard 1# also 
used for petticoats that are gored closely to 
the figure and trimmed with two ki'tings. 
edged with lace Gutmpes and chemisettes 
made of white foulard, are exceedingly pretty 
with the Pompadonr dresses. 

For autumn wear I have been shown Indtan 
cashmere costumes of such shades as prune de 
plom Reine Clande (vreengage color), prune 
de Monasteur (4 decided nium color), Carmelite 
(violet), and Savoyard (brown). The style of 
make is simple and novel; the back of the 
skirt is kilted: if front there are two deep 
fiounces likewise kilted ; on one side there are 
loops of satin ribbon to match the cashmere in 
color; the flounces are bordered with bandsof 
cretonne, printed efther with small Pompa- 
dour bouquets or with Indian designs, and 
these cotton bands are laid on in the same 
manner as wide braid. A similar band bord- 
era the kilting at the back as well as the casa- 
quin, which bas revers of flowered cretonne. 

Autumn mantilesare prepared just as weare 
thinking of summer dresses, These are man- 
telets with sleeves, and the newest areof black 
Indian cashmere, with borders of Impeyan 
pheasant's feathers; others are of garnet cash- 
mere, with a border of ibis feathers. 

The Mme, Tallien mantelet will also be much 
worn asthe vear advances; itis cut straight 
like a searf, and ts of fine Indian cashmere 
lined with light founlard. It hasa large collar- 
ette at the neck made of a cashmere plaiting, 
and forming at the top a thick ruche lined 
with foulard; a similar trimming edges the 
mantelet. It is worn forexampleincarmelite 
cashmere lined with ruby foulard, in silver 
grey cashmere lined with sonce foulard, tn 
binck cashmere lined with straw foulard, &c. 

The pinumed hats that werein voguein Louis 
XIL.'s reign have been revived, the style of the 
sixteenth century being evideaotly preferred 
to that of the seventeenth. Tnese Holbein hats 
are mate of coarse Diack or white straw (gen- 
erally the former) ; the brim is very wide, the 
left side is lowere almost below the ear, the 
edge being bound with gathered black velvet, 
and the feathers fall in tufts over the right 
side ofthe brim which turns up. One of our 
elegantes has been inspired with a pretty fash- 
fon of trimming these bats with large lace 
fichus. The foundation of the fichu is Mechiin 
net andthe border is old Mechlin lace: the 
fichu fe arranged on the hat with one corner 
falling over the face, another over the hair, 
the remaining corners serving for a large bow 
atthe back. The same style is worn in black 
net, trimmed with black Chantilly, and those 
Duchesse fichus also serve for mantilles, neck- 
ties, &c. 
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N the month of roses, though the rain has 
eadiy interfered with even their beauty, 
people with gardens like to give flowers to 
their leas fortunate friends; and oneof the 
minor difficulties that presents itself ts 
what to put said flowers in, for the atore of 
baskets is sometimes apt to fail short. To 
meet this want I have seen a large number of 
fastef_ol baskets made of cartridge per: 
whtteor light green. with hendies platted or 
folded. Favorite sizes are 7 1n. by l01n., or 5 
in. by }41n. The sides are turned up abont 5 in. 
all round, the cornewm folded outside.and se. 
cured by tying red China ribbon throngnh, and 
the handles are secured beneath and at the side 
in the same ye A 
In the way of little gifts, there are pen wipers 
made of rounds of washileather, the outside a 
circle of dark morocco, with a floral spray, 
painted with Bessemer’s gold. A parasol pen- 
wiper is also a pretty sha It is made of 
bright colored silk. a to an ivory ban- 
die, and filed inside with cioth. And for a 
— 4 case for neckties would by many 
considered a boon. This is made of cloth, 








bound with ribbon, twice the length of a neck- 
tie when folded, and baving side flaps, whichs 
turn down on to tne ties, when the whole is 
closed. A lawn-tennis pouch tor a gentleman 
ig also to be recommen . It is rounded at 
the lower and secured round the watstby 
a band, and in fact, much the shape of the 
old fashioned detached pockets our grand- 
mothers wore, but it forms three receptacles, 
with ‘cur layers of material,each sborter than 
the other, and containing one ball each. These 
pouches are generaliv made of crash, and are 
worked in outitne with rackets, balls, or some 
times with Watteau figures. 

Crash cusbions are fashionable, both in draw 
ing-rooms and boudcoirt, just now. Some have 
a circulsr Japanese design on one soa ony ; 
others are made of light green and other delt- 
cate shades of Bolton sheeting, with & sprav 
of japonica across them, or hope, or white 
parcissus. 

For banging over a baby’s cot I have a f 
come across a huge red and black knitted ball, 
filled with oddsand ends of wool, which, being 
soft, cannot burt the infants. 

Some novel bookmarkers are made with 
inch wide ribbon fringed, a small colored _ 
per figure, such as are seen On crackers, being 

on to them above the fringe. With a 
ittle care, the most fragile seaweed may be 
attached to silk with China cement, and to 
make charming band screens or sha‘es for 
lamps. A new Introduction are the Austrian 
lamp shades made ot white anc colored tissue 
paper, cut so that there is nojoin, and thefonr 
corners hang in points, the whole being cov- 
ered with infinitesima! creased lines all over. 

An ingenious housewife is made of rows of 
ordinary Dunstable straw, in the form of a 
shoe, sole can be turned down, showing a 
few leaves of fannel for needles and bodkin, 
&c., the cotton and thimble finding a place in 
the upper portion of the shoe. There is at the 
present moment so large a variety in antima- 
casearr t I approach the subject with a cer- 
tain aim Mice. he satin sheeting as well as 
satin and sateen are all embroidered and used 
for the purpose, as well as simply edged with 
lace; a very cheap and at the same time ex- 
cellent imitation of Venetian point, finding 
special favor. A setot handkerchief sachets 
ot white linen to be sent abroad, embrol- 
dered with the finest -ilk, the designs birds of 
varied plumage, a different one on each, were 
far more like old Oriental work than what we 
might expect to produce in our hurried days, 
when leisure is the last thing thought of. 
There is a mania for bees and flies, and I have 
seen not only caps but bonnets embroidered 
with them. 

Round baskets, with a pincushion in the cen- 
tre, a space for throwing in trinkets, and then 
nockets for thimble, scissors, cotton, buttons, 
&c —just thethings required for mending odds 
and ends during the process of dressing. on 
the principal that “astitch in time saves 
nine”—are ail the tashion now for taking about 
on a tour of country-place visits. A lady’s 
maid's tidy is also worth telling about—viz., a° 
sort of wicker tray, attached to the back of the 
chair, after the same manner asa aponge bas- 
ket toa washstand, and intended to contain 
hairpins, and any other trifies required in hair 
dressing. They are sometimes made in card- 
board, covered with holland, and tied to the 
chatr. \ 

Bassinettes and baby’s baskets find a ready 
sale at bazaars, and many are now made 
up with crewel embroide serge and crash. 
Quite a gem in its way was one presented to a 
young mothey, the material used was white 
washing siik, embroidered with forget-me 
nots, and edged with plaited Breton lace. 

Gipsy Table (Suggestions).—A very orna- 
mental table can be made by arranging pho- 
tographs of one’s triends or of celebrities, 
either cartes or cabinets, in Ovaisall round the 
edges, with a painted ornamentation round 
each in senia. Above, & wreath of inted 
leaves or flowers, and in the centre, in a me- 
dallion, the monogram in large letters. The 
photographs ought to be at a little distance 
from each other. Instead of the wreath of 
flowers, smaller photographs cut into circles 
could be arranged round. This isa good way 
et showing off photographs. They should be 
floated off their cards, or else carefuily split, 
to make them as thin as possidle, and strong 
gum must be used to gumthem on with. Each 
one should be pressed with a heavy weight. 
Another way of ornamenting is to cut out the 
table cover in cloth or thick satin (satin sheet 
ing is better still), and to work an imitation 
open tan, with the name of the owner upon it. 
The tan shape must be cut out first to the size 
ofan ordinary fan,in a contrasting color to 
the table cover, the edge neatly turned in and 
tacked round: this piece is then laid on the 
cover, and attached by means of tancy stitches 
in silk of the same color. Thesimulated aticks 
are drawn outin chalk and worked in gold- 
colored filoselle. The name is written out in 
chalk across the fanand worked in si!k letters. 
The tacking stitches are taken frcm the edge 
ofthe tan, and the whole is finished. Care 
must be taken toarrange the work as artisti- 
cally a8 possible, and to have the effect of an 
open fan laid on the table. The conver should 
be stretched on a frame for working, the size 
ofthe top of the table being drawn out and 
outlined with white cotton. The fan may be 
as elaberate as taste dictates. A real one 
should be used as a pattern to work from. 
Coarse-colored oatmeal cloth, with a worsted 
ball fringe to match, is much used for cover- 
ing gipsy taDies now, and also stamped vel- 
veteen in art colors.—A Worker. 
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Cetywayo begged Lord Chelmsford to 
spere one or two particular kraails on the road 
to Ulundl, but the General refused to do go. 
It now appears that the kraals which the Zuiu 
King desire ‘ to see spared were one in which 
several of his ancestors were buried, and 
another in which there still lived, at a very 
great age, adaughter cf Chaka, the founder of 
the reling dynasty. It will be admitted tnat 
Cety wayo showed much good feeling in desir- 
ing a these kraals should be saved from de- 

uction. 


A desd African eagle was recently found 
at Maina, on the Southern Greek coast. On 
exumining the bird an tron-headed arrow,over 
& foot long, was found transfixed unger one 
of the wings. Evidently the eagle been 
frea at and struck in Airica by some native 
and had borne the arrow in its body in its 
long filght over the Medfterranean until it 
— from exhaustion on touching land at 

aina. 








The Saturday Review says that “‘the in. 
teresting youdg man” must be pale and thin 
have long bair, but no sidewhitske , eat little 
in public, never smoke a pipe, be short- 
sighted, have a big pain, be sour, talk about 
himself, be impudent. be extreme in opinion, 
especially on theology anc mediwvalism ; be 
popular with women, not be able to shoot or 
ride, hate wet feet, be disliked by men, and, in 
toto, be “a double-distilled fool. ’ 


Bismarck, during his stay at Kissin 
is furnished by the King of varia 
coachmen, two footmes, wry — ane 








horses, and a baggage wagon. 


Joun 1. (York, Pa.}—We really Go not know 
bject. Your handwriting can be maak 
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FmILy, (Sebastian, Ark.)—True 
modest, and never seeks to * on The tmnt 


will wear off in time. 
8 G (Meade. Ky. )— We have not the slightest don; 

that smoking tobacco is injurtous te boys 

who bave not done crowing. _ 
SHACKLETON. (Barton, Kans }—The guestion you 
k 's a strict trade secret. and 

ne in the trade will enlighten = ahaass 


RLANcue, (Monrose, Als. mean 
word adieu is * ‘to God.** as, Canoe yee ee of, the 
co maser the English * bye,’’ or *“God be 
w you ” 

M_ W. L. (Peabody, Mass.)—There is no receipt 
the ott ~ use to /you that wilt eradicate the red 
mar a burn on side face, more 
pecially if 1? be a severe one. - ™ 

C. M. L. (Nueces, Tex. )—The annexation of Texas 
in 1845. was the princi cause of the wer with Mex- 
ico. Theaddition in territory of the United States 
by the latter was nearly 500,000 square miles. 

Drama, (Philadelphia, Pa.)}—The of **The 


Iron Chest’’ is Colm “Weatne’* 
shiek, andthe “amon and Pyne” mem oy th 
8 m, au **Q” 
Tales, ote lias 

Gro. (New York, N. Y.)}-The ares of 
249 £2! square miles, or two and three-fourth 
thatof Great Britain and Ireland. The area 
United States is about 3,400,000 square miles, 
ten times the area of Cana4a. 

MeRVIN, (Trenton, N.J.)}—A water buoy isa 
formed generally of wood or-cork. moored 
over a certal” spot. to indicate a shoal ar a 
They are usually close vessels in shape of a 
and painted so as to be readily discerned. 

JEANNETTE, (Am Va.)—It is not a good 
for girls to dis'ribute Tr cartes de visite wi 
lavish a hand amongst their acquaintances. 
do 80. taele iepeasse wes be very apt to get in 

on of those whom they 
Should not have them. mes 
casioned very great annoyance in this way. 

FE. H. (West Chester, N. ¥.)}—We do not 
your fondness for the poetical wo 
aon, B Whittier. and others, can | 
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EM MELINE, (Washington, Me. )—Taking your 
ment as true, youare not justified tn r grup 
because your parents do pot lavish their stinted means 
upon your musical education. The fact 
**passionately fond of music*’ is not at all 
in your favor, as some of your little brothers and sis- 
= ney be passionately fond of food enough to sus- 

Dn e. 

D. L. (Porham, Miss.)—In leaving church with ~ 
lady, you shou'd so manage as to save as much as 

»ss'bie from annoyance from the crowd f. 

do this, itshould be necessary for you to precede 


p 


her. then do 80; or if you cap be of more service by 
walking at her side then walk by her side: or let her 
precede you, if you can best protect her from the 
crowd by so doing. 

J. 8. B. (Windsor, Vt.)\—We su men have an 
irrepressible tendency to roam over world and you 
may be ove of that kind. Simply asa ma ter of busi- 
ness, roaming would not pay very well; but for 
young man who wants to expand his mind, heart, and 
soul and give his nature achance to make the most of 
itself. judicious and extensive travel would not be apt 
we sadvantageous. ‘ 

Rearer, (Pickaway. ©O.)--The reaping-machine 
first attracted world-wide attention at the Worid's 
Fair, Engiand,!n 1551.wherean American, Mr. McCor- 
mick, exhibited a machine, the original idea of which 


seems to have been su ted y A schoolmaster named 

le at Fieetham in En land, to a millwright of Den- 
wick named Common, who was setting up a threshing- 
mach ine in that neighborhood. 

T. R. (Harrisburg, Pa )—You attach too much im- 
portance totrifies There is no Gpecpies in wearing 
® mask ata masked party or ball. asked balis are 
universally recognized mudes of amusement and recre- 
ation, apd the costumes or masks are elementary ad- 
juncts thereto. You should be carefol while you 
are energetica'ly straining at some in YT ~ 
wicked came! does not run down your extended throat, 

T. T. (Wash'ngton, Minn.)—If the young lady has 
“actually got tired of her en ment and wishes to 
terminate it.’’ what of that ’ ow do you know but 
that she wishes to terminate itin marriage? \o young 
lady can be fairly blamed for getting tired of an en- 

agement which promises to hang on indefinitely. 

our best course would be to ascertain the exact f: 
= Ge case from her own lips, and then act accord- 

pgly. 

Horr, (Henry, Ga.)-—It is a mistake for a young 
lady to strive to captivate the hearts of young tle- 
men. The girl who puts herself forward to win the 
applause or admiration of men almost always fails in 


her object. Although men may lice to be w 
pever respect the women who woo m. A young 
lady should be as attractive and winning as possible on 


general principles, but should never make epecial at- 
tacks on the hearts or fancies of men for matrimonial 
purposes, 

Essay, (Clermont, Ohio.)—Music and poetry are 
each persuasive, eloquent; but for a thousand hearts 
that will leap at the former, only one will glow at the 
latter. Therefore, in answer to your question, we 
must contend that poetry has a r, a more solid 
found stion than music: its swee and sublimest 
gupestiiess al'er not with years; while music does, for 
being an art more mechanical, it follows the caprices 
of fashion, the changes of social seniiment, and the 
revolutions of hi» tory. 

PEPIN, (Burke, N. C.)—The Cinque Ports, (cinque 
meaning five), are the Eng'i:h sea-port towns of 
lover, Sandwich, Hastin ithe, and aonew .” 
which three others bave In later times been added, 
viz : Winchester, Rye, and Seaford. Tbheyare incor- 
porated with Mar privi and sre vnder the 
government of a lord warden, to whom writs for the 
return of members of Parliament from them are 4i- 
rected, and the members so returned are termed the 
barons of the ( inque Ports. 

BECKMAN, (Litshfield. Conn.)—The phrase *‘Wren 

ou are at Home. live like the Romans,*’ came into 

ng'and through Jovomay Taylor, who gives a Latip 
version of the maxim in his **Ductor Dubttantium, 
but it originated with *t Augustine. who cites ‘t a 
the advice of Sabbath or Saturday keeping. in ree*rd 
to which the practice of Milan and «f Rome differed, 
that a man whe was at Rome would do well to com 
form to the Roman custom in such matters. 

T. K. (Doylestown, Pa.)—The habit of sprinkling 

our writings with Latin, Greek. French, and other 
{oreten words and phrases, is no doubt as fully repre- 
hensible as your friends sav itis. 1% is a foolish babit 
thus te mar one’s style. There are so few people My 
a’e suffictently familiar with foreign languages to 
abie to understand such phrases that the frequent ar 
of them utterly spotis a composition for the moe 2 
fact. it is a good rule (laid down an old writer) eit 
what cannot be expressed in Eng had better be 
unsaid or unwritten. y 
,Mornen. (New York, WN. Y.)—As a general role for 
think that a parent 's 8 ee 
the character and conduct of her children. Sometimes. 
herein the wisest 
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